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Descent From Olympus 


John Campsie 


® IN THE CONFUSED debate on the effect of nuclear 
bomb tests on the health of the human race, one fact has 
come in for particular comment — the fact that the more 
optimistic and reassuring estimates have come mainly from 
scientists closely connected with the governments of nuclear 
powers. Independent experts generally take a much graver 
and more pessimistic view of the matter. This was what 
provoked Bertrand Russell to remark in a recent television 
interview: “The statesmen keep a certain number of tame 
scientists who say the opposite of whatever the disinterested 
scientist knows to be the truth.” 

Lord Russell, of course, was over-stating his case. All the 
confusion arises precisely because there is so little in this 
whole business that anyone “knows to be the truth”. How- 
ever, most people knew what Lord Russell was getting at, 
though only those with an incurably romantic notion of 
scientists and their activities would find anything very sur- 
prising in the situation he was alluding to. Government 
servants, after all, are expected to support the policies of 
their masters. Where scientific evidence is relevant, govern- 
ments look to their scientific advisers for facts and figures 
to justify those policies. And in a field in which there are so 
many unknown factors and so much guesswork, it is not hard, 
even without conscious dishonesty, to provide whatever kind 
of evidence may be required. 

All the same, though it may not be surprising, many people 
have found it all rather disillusioning. Have we not been told 
all our lives that scientists are paragons of objectivity and 
impartiality? Other men, we have always known, are apt to 
be influenced in their researches by their interests. prejudices, 
desires, fears, and all kinds of other subjective factors. Not 
the scientist — he was different. His sole loyalty was to 
truth. He dwelt apart in Olympian detachment, examining 
with dispassionate and even judgment the evidence that 
presented itself and reaching his conclusions on this basis 
alone. He, of all people, was not the sort of man to let his 
views on policy or strategy, or even his desire to be allowed 
to continue a particular series of experiments, influence his 
judgment on a matter of scientific fact. 

So we were told. But this image of the scientist seems 
likely to fade, now that his activities have become as never 
before a matter of universal concern, Indeed, it is hard to 
avoid the suspicion that something worse than mere bias 
may sometimes be at work to corrupt scientific judgment. 
There was, for example, the disquieting business of the 
Rainier test explosion just over a year ago. Rainier, for those 
who have forgotten, was a small nuclear device exploded 
underground in the Nevada proving grounds with the 
highly publicized purpose of showing that such an explosion 
could avoid long-range detection. This evidence was being 
sought in order to strengthen the hand of those who were 
opposed to the suspension of nuclear tests. AEC Chairman 
Lewis Strauss, Dr. Willard Libby, the scientific member of 
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Not all readers of the Canadian Forum may be aware 
that our income from subscriptions covers only the 
mechanical cost of production, and much of the time 
not even that. Indeed, without the generosity of some 
hundred members of our annual sustaining fund and 
the patience of people waiting to be paid, we would 
have printed our last issue long ago. 


In order to become self-sustaining, the Forum needs to 
add 1500 subscriptions, personal or institutional. At 
least, so our recent estimates tell us. A year ago we 
therefore decided on a campaign to increase our sub- 
scription list. 

But to get money you need money. Accordingly, we 
applied to the Canada Council for a grant to finance this 
campaign. A successful campaign would make us inde- 
pendent of such aid in the future. 


The Council, however, has now outlined a policy which 
specifically excludes assistance to “journals of opinion.” 
If you look at the top of this page, you can see where 
that leaves us. And we are convinced that our readers 
want more opinions from us, not less. 


The Canada Council’s policy sounds a bit obscure, even 
disingenuous. We doubt if either the Canadian Music 
Journal or the Tamarack Review (both of which have 
received grants) tries to avoid expressing “opinions.” 
We can only guess that the real assumption behind the 
policy is that opinions expressed through or on the arts 
are harmless and can therefore be supported without 
risk. If this is what Mr. Claxton and Mr. Trueman 
think, the idea is far more depressing to contemplate 
than our unbalanced budget. 


After all, we managed yesterday, and no doubt we shall 
manage tomorrow. Things are no worse than they were, 
if that’s any consolation. Should our readers have any 
other consolations to offer, we are ready to receive 
comment, advice — even money. _M.W 
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the AEC, and Dr. Edward Teller, the U.S. government’s 
chief scientific adviser who was reported to be personally 
supervising the test, were all declared opponents of 
suspension. 

For six months after the test, the AEC remained un- 
accountably but ominously silent. At last, under pressure 
from Congress and from scientific organizations, it reported 
that Rainier had not been detected beyond a range of a 
mere 250 miles. This was immediately denied by a number 
of scientific observation posts, and it then became known 
that the earth tremor had in fact been picked up as much as 
2,300 miles away in Alaska. At this point the AEC lamely 
confessed to having made an error. Even those who accept 
this explanation can hardly find comfort in the admission by 
the body responsible for supervising test explosions in the 
United States that it is capable of making simple errors of 
the order of 800 per cent. 

Perhaps this instance is exceptional, perhaps not: we have 
no means of telling. But the point of recalling it here is that 
it raises in a peculiarly topical way a question that arises in 
other contexts as well. This is the question of the professional 
objectivity of scientists in general. The popular view, already 
cited, contrasts the scientist’s single-minded devotion to 
truth with the prejudice-ridden thinking of other men. As 
this view has been widely put about by scientists themselves, 
perhaps the first charge to be brought against their objec- 
tivity is that they have not turned a more critical eye upon 
their own activities. 

The scientist’s first activity is to observe, to gather the 
evidence, and his first duty is to record his observations faith- 
fully. It has sometimes been counted to him for virtue that 
he will not twist or distort his observations in order to lend 
support to some favored theory or hypothesis. But why should 
he? It would only be a matter of time before some other 
investigator repeated his observaiions and exposed him as a 
fraud. The only time when the scientist might even be 
tempted to dishonesty at this level is when he has to make 
observations that cannot be repeated at will by other inves- 
tigators. Observations of the effects of nuclear explosions fall 
in this category. 

However, even at the stage of making observations, there 
are opportunities for bias and prejudice to intrude themselves 
into the scientist’s activities. They may, for instance, affect 
his decision as to the kind of observation that is admissible 
or relevant as evidence. A case in point is the attitude of 
many scientists to the research that has been going on for a 
good many years now into the so-called ‘‘Parapsychological”’ 
faculties—extra-sensory perception and the rest. Whether 
this research will ultimately prove to have any great 
significance is a question we can leave aside. But at least 
there is clearly something here to be investigated — even if 
it is only the question whether the reported faculties exist 
—and there are experimental procedures for investigating it. 

What, then, has been the attitude of orthodox scientists to 
this branch of research? It has been described by J. B. Rhine, 
G. N. M. Tyrrell and others in their books. Many scientists 
have refused even to examine the evidence, thus exactly 
imitating the divines who refused to look through Galileo’s 
telescope. Others who did examine the evidence and found 
it convincing refused to allow their findings to be published 
on the grounds that this might damage their professional 
reputations or even cost them their jobs. This is hardly to be 
taken as a tribute to the open-mindedness of their colleagues. 

The reasons for this obscurantism are not hard to discover. 
The possibility of ESP is denied on a priori grounds because 
its admission might play havoc with current scientific ortho- 
doxies. Worse still, it might raise questions for which there 
were no answers in terms of the scientific categories. William 
James discerned all this more than half a century ago. “Why 
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do so few ‘scientists’ ever look at the evidence for telepathy, 
so-called?”’ he asked. He went on: “Because they think. as 
a leading biologist, now dead, once said to me, that even if 
such a thing were true, scientists ought to band together to 
keep it suppressed and concealed. It would undo the uni- 
formity of nature and all sorts of other things without 
which scientists cannot carry on their pursuits.” Scientists, 
of course, are not the first by a long chalk to fear and resist 
new knowledge that might threaten their vested intellectual 
interests. But they had promised us better things. 

This last instance takes us a step further in the scientist’s 
activities. Having made his observations, he then has to 
construct an hypothesis that will bring the results together in 
a coherent system of explanation. And here again his pro- 
cedure has been held up as a model of impersonal objectivity. 
The scientist, so it has often been said, will not cling blindly 
to any cherished explanation or theory, however dear to him 
it may be, if fresh evidence requires him to modify or 
abandon it. But in so far as this is true, it needs one very 
important qualification. In choosing between two explanations 
of phenomena, the scientist will generally be guided im- 
partially by the evidence, so long as both the explanations 
are scientific ones ; that is to say, so long as they both satisfy 
equally well the assumptions on which science is based. 

The case is very different, however, when the choice is 
between a scientific explanation and one which makes use of 
concepts from outside the scientists’ universe of discourse, 
and which challenges their initial assumptions. Here, for 
example, is part of an argument propounded by the great 
biologist Auguste Weismann: “We must assume Natural 
Selection to be the principle of the explanation of the 
metamorphoses, because all other apparent principles of 
explanation fail us, and it is inconceivable that there should 
be another capable of explaining the adaptation of organisms 
without assuming the help of a principle of design.” (The 
italics are his.) 

“We must assume,” says Weismann. Why? Because if we 
do not, we shall be driven to explain the evolution of species 
as the consequence of a design or purpose. What is wrong 
with such an explanation? Nothing—except that “purpose” 
is a category with which science cannot work. It is therefore 
deliberately ruled out by the assumptions on which the 
scientific enterprise rests. This does not mean that Nature 
is not purposeful. But if it is, then science, by the terms of 
its own charter, is not competent to give a complete ex- 
planation of Nature. Weismann found this thought intoler- 
able, and so ruled out a priori one of the two alternative 
explanations. 

The same kind of argument is to be found in Raymond 
Lyttleton’s book The Modern Universe, in which the author 
discusses two current theories of the creation of the universe, 
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both of them attempts to account for the recession of the 
galaxies. The details of the theories themselves need not 
concern us here; but the reasons Dr. Lyttleton gives for 
preferring one to the other are instructive. They have nothing 
to do with the balance of evidence. As the evidence is in- 
conclusive, he proposes to make his choice on what he calls 
an “aesthetic basis”. What this means soon becomes clear: 
it means that he is going to do just what scientists have 
always chided their unscientific fellow men for doing. For 
when it comes to the point, Dr. Lyttleton simply opts for 
the theory which he finds congenial to his way of thought 
and which satisfies his notion of what the universe ought to 
be. He plainly feels that it ought to be something that can be 
explained, without remainder, in the language of physical 
science. He therefore declares himself in favor of one of 
the theories because, he says, “it brings the question of the 
process of creation of matter right into the centre of the 
scientific arena.” (Incidentally, he may be wrong about this.) 
The other theory implies that the universe had a definite 
beginning at a remote but theoretically datable instant in the 
past. Dr. Lyttleton therefore admits to prejudice against it 
because “it puts the act of Creation, as we might term it, 
beyond the reach of science.” Another reason for his aversion 
to it is that it has implications for the future of the universe 
which “do not appeal to the writer, who . . . does not quite 
like this picture of what is going to happen.” This seems an 
ona subjective way of attempting to determine objective 
act. 

Such instances could be multiplied indefinitely. But what 
is the upshot of it all? Nothing very sensational, certainly, 
though in some quarters it may sound like rank blasphemy. 
Surely it is simply that scientists are, after all, just fallible 
human beings: not gods preserving an Olympian detachment 
from the kind of prejudice, interest, and partiality by which 
ordinary mortals are swayed, but men who, even in their 
professional role, are about as prone as their fellows to 
believe what it suits their purpose to believe, to close their 
eyes to awkward or inconvenient facts, to indulge in special 
pleading, and to let their enquiries be governed by hidden 
assumptions or even by the conclusions they wish to reach. 
And though, in recognizing this, we may be assigning them 
a less exalted status than the one they like to claim, yet the 
cause of science itself must surely gain rather than lose by 
the exposure of false pretences. 


No Other Gods 


Bearded and black, the rabbis 
Enclosed in holy talk, 

Stride sightlessly through the market 
On their way to the synagogue 

To worship a desert god. 


We Saturday shoppers who worship. 
Many gods, having come 

To terms with Babylon, 
Embrace our paper bags 
Like fertility goddesses 
Hugging mammoth breasts 
And stare after the rabbis 
As though, unfairly, someone 
Had mentioned God or death 
Or hunger, pain or grief 

In a shocked silence. 


Fred Swayze. 
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Economic Ruminations 


To make comparisons with Russia is fashionable. The 
decision that had to be made in Russia after the revolution 
was what balance to try to establish between the needs of 
the present and the future. The present needs were dire, 
but unless immediate steps were taken to build up productive 
capacity, the future seemed certain to be a rapid deteriora- 
tion of the already low standard of living: less than subsis- 
tence. The first of the five year plans was set up. The position 
of Canada after the second war was similar, but of course on 
a so infinitely milder scale that the similarity has escaped the 
notice of many people. We have had no five year plan 
(sometimes one doubts if we have had any plan), and the 
urge to liquidate those who might attempt to thwart it has 
not arisen. 

The depression of the nineteen-thirties resulted in Canada 
in a slowing down of building for domestic purposes, a re- 
duction in replacements by the railways and of roads by 
local authorities, and the postponement of building by banks 
and governments. The war directed capital expenditure to 
a limited number of special projects, and when it came to an 
end there was an enormous backlog of pressing needs. At 
the end of the war the increase in the marriage rate, the 
influx of young immigrants, the rehabilitation of the rail- 
ways, the conversion of industry to peace-time purposes, the 
need for new automobiles and trucks, the shortage of public 
utilities and hospital accommodation, the almost hopeless 
state of city transportation, and very soon the need for more 
schools and government buildings, made tremendous de- 
mands for capital expenditure. 

If people had not taken so long to adopt the views of 
Keynes, some of this pressure would have been relieved. 
That so many government and bank buildings have been 
built when the building trades were booming shows a 
lamentable lack of confidence and understanding, and al- 
though the excuses are better, how excellent would it have 
been if the transportation needs of the city of Toronto had 
been anticipated during the depression! 

No sooner had the post-war work got going than a great 
deal of industrial expansion was started. The paper com- 
panies expanded, and soon found themselves with surplus 
capacity; people started feverishly seeking new deposits of 
copper, with some success, and the price of copper has fallen; 
uranium mining was over-expanded; huge sums were spent 
in developing iron resources in Labrador and Quebec; the 
capacity for the production of aluminum was vastly in- 
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creased, apparently in excess of present needs; people began 
thinking of Athabasca tar when it was evident that oil from 
this source would probably not find a market for some time. 
All these developments would have been quite reasonable 
had not the demand for other and more pressing needs been 
so great. How happy we should be if we could start them all 
now! As it is, one now hears that an abrupt stop has been put 
to quite a lot of industrial expansion. This has been caused, 
not by a shortage of funds, but by the climate of opinion. 
Although there cannot help but be confidence in the long- 
term prospects, many people in the business world apparently 
think that a minor recession is no time during which to start, 
or even continue an expansion. 

After the war ended, people thought that war-time short- 
ages of consumer goods should come to an end quickly; 
incomes were high, and a good standard of living was 
expected. The competition between the urgent and the less 
urgent demands for capital expenditure, referred to above, 
and the demand for consumer goods, resulted in a continuous 
rise in prices. The public failed to realize that this was not 
primarily a monetary matter; that all the things that were 
being produced depended in the end on the availability of 
materials and labor; that one cannot have and eat a vast 
variety of cakes, even if some of the cakes are imported 
against future payment. One of the results of this is that 
capital expenditures of government bodies, federal, pro- 
vincial and local, have been a great deal higher than they 
need have been, and that taxes are correspondingly higher. 

The Council of one Ontario municipality has stated that 
it will go to gaol rather than incorporate the education rate 
in the municipal rate, and the Mayor of Toronto is reported 
to be taking steps to make sure that rate-payers shall put 
the blame for higher taxes on the Board of Education. 
Writing of the Population Problems of the Industrial Revo- 
lution, T. H. Marshall says: “ .. . it can be urged that the 
peculiar character of the population’s growth brought pres- 
sure to bear locally on those responsible for bearing and 
rearing the new generation.” This sort of pressure is evident 
in Canada at the present time, and will continue for some 
years. If the children are to receive proper treatment, in 
spite of constituting an unusually high percentage of the 
population, other people may reasonably expect to have to 
make some present sacrifice, as apparently they are prepared 
to do in Russia. In the meantime, those providing consumer 
goods and services have been making it all more difficult by 
offering them against future payments. It is the present 
provision of them which is the important point. 

C. A. ASHLEY. 





CORRECTION 
We apologize to Michael Brecher for erroneously 
calling him “Carl” at the end of his article Tibet and 
India in our May issue. For further identification, 
Michael Brecher is the author of Nehru: A Political 
Biography, just published by Oxford. 











The Blue Lake 
I see, 
Below the white lilies 
On their pads 
On the blue water, 
Still, 
Where the water nears the shore, 
Down through the clear water, 
The stems of the lilies 
Deep down, to the mud, 
Hanging in shadow, 


rhe black pike Ralph Gustafson. 
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Saturday Night 


Robert Fulford 


The fifth of a series on Canadian periodicals 


® WHEN JACK KENT COOKE bought Saturday Night 
as part of a package deal in the fall of 1952, it was generally 
assumed in the publishing business that he would build it 
quickly into a moneymaking property, sell it cheaply, or 
kill it off. Curiously, he did none of these. The promoter 
who had managed to convert such unlikely institutions as 
the Toronto Maple Leaf baseball team and Liberty maga- 
zine into lucrative businesses simply allowed Saturday 
Night to grow thin and sickly. When it became obvious that 
Mr. Cooke was annually losing an important sum of money 
on Saturday Night (this could be determined merely by 
counting the ads) the story went around that he was main- 
taining the magazine for “prestige,” rather in the way other 
millionaires collect pictures or subsidize symphonies. How- 
ever, that theory soon collapsed, because it became obvious 
that Saturday Night was losing prestige at about the same 
rate it was losing advertisers. The articles became thinner, 
the contributors and editors dropped away, and for a while 
Saturday Night seemed devoted mainly to the dissemination 
of Mr. Cooke’s rather special views on radio and television 
broadcasting; by that time no one could take Saturday 
Night seriously, and few tried. 


Saturday Night had never been as great a magazine as 
we would all like to think; even allowing for the fact that 
magazines age faster than anything (faster, even, than news- 
papers, for some reason), the old bound volumes recently 
seemed to me a good deal paler than the myth that sent me 
to the shelves to examine them. They are crammed with 
quaint, meandering articles on matters which couldn’t have 
seemed interesting even a couple of decades ago, and they 
exude, sometimes faintly and sometimes overpoweringly, the 
odor of reaction, the sluggish resistance to the future that 
has marked so much Canadian journalism. But, for all this, 
Saturday Night had been—we were not just kidding our- 
selves—a magazine with integrity, a point of view (mild 
liberal humanitarian), and a sense of mission. It had, of 
course, accomplished this under the late B. K. Sandwell. He 
came closer to greatness as a periodical editor than any 
other Canadian, and even today you cannot mention the 
magazine without thinking of his name. But by the end of 
last year those people who could remember with pleasure 
the delights of Sandwell’s days were growing fewer, and they 
were all beginning to look rather old. 

I don’t propose to list further the defects of the post- 
Sandwell Saturday Night, or to describe the virtues of the 
Sandwell era; because now Saturday Night readers, those 
few of us who are left, have to contend with a new period. 
It began last November with the appointment of Arnold 
Edinborough, formerly of the Kingston Whig-Standard, as 
editor. 

The other night, at a party, a young man said to Mr. 
Edinborough, “You know, I find—much to my surprise— 
that Saturday Night is an interesting magazine these days.” 
It was a patronizing comment, but, I imagine, one which 
Mr. Edinborough hears frequently these days. For Saturday 
Night is an interesting magazine again, and if it is interest- 
ing less for its content than for the ways in which it is 
trying to improve itself, then that is at least better than not 
being interesting at all. To be peered at as a case study is 
better than to be ignored. 

And Saturday Night, like it or not, is a case study. Mr. 
Edinborough, whose own interesting articles suggest that he 
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is much influenced by the English weeklies, is trying to 
make in Canada a magazine which can discuss business, 
politics and the arts on a fairly sophisticated level—perhaps 
a level not too far from the one on which, say, the Spectator 
operates. He is trying (the current issues indicate this 
much) to raise the intellectual tone of the magazine while 
at the same time giving more bite and impact to its articles. 
And he is attempting (with some success so far) to wipe 
away the commercialism that has stained Saturday Night so 
badly in recent years. 

Now this is no small trick, and we must watch with 
interest as he attempts to pull it off. I have to be ungracious 
enough, at this point, to say that so far he is most definitely 
not pulling it off. He has inherited, of course, a deadly piece 
of equipment, one which is limited even in its slogan: 
“Canada’s Magazine of Business and Contemporary Affairs” 
is the line that runs under the logotype on the cover. “Busi- 
ness” is a bad word to start with. In Canada, at least, it is 
the only precise synonym for tedium (see the financial pages 
of our newspapers). It may be that publications in other 
countries—Fortune, say, or the Wall Street Journal—can 
approach business with e/an, but no one has done it here yet 
and so far Mr. Edinborough has fallen into the common 
pattern. In the May 23, 1959, issue (which I have chosen 
at random to examine carefully) an article by Ian B. 
Browne is titled ‘““How Industry Chooses a Site.” (There 
might also be an article in “How Saturday Night Stole the 
Mass Magazines’ Title Style”.) It begins with this sentence: 
“Hundreds of Canadian communities, large and small, are 
beating the drum for new industry.” This seems to me to 
sum up the present Saturday Night approach to business; 
that lead, written no better and no worse, could have ap- 
peared on the financial pages of any Canadian newspaper. 
Now this cannot be construed as a crime against humanity, 
only as a crime against the future of Saturday Night. For it 
is the first rule of magazine editing that a periodical must 
offer its readers something that they cannot obtain in their 
daily newspaper. 

Worse than that, however, the article on the selection of 
industrial sites was written in a deadly, impersonal style 
that would do credit to Canadian Grocer. And this same 
style was used in the issue’s leading article, “The Great 
Deception on Fall-Out,” by Peter Whitehouse. Here the 
manner indicated the matter: the article offered nothing new 
—no individual perception, no fresh material, only a collec- 
tion of facts that could have been put together in any ade- 
quate newspaper library. The article has the standard point 
of view, however—that fallout is A Bad Thing. And who in 
Canada can disagree? In fact, who in Canada can disagree 
with anything much that appears in Saturday Night these 
days? The same issue contains an optimistic but dull glance 
at the Vancouver and Stratford music festivals, apparently 
written from the brochures; an article favoring increased 
intellectual intercourse with the West Indies and other parts 
of the Commonwealth; a travel piece that makes Vermont 
sound like the dullest place on God’s earth; a sound, critical 
article on immigration policy; and the regular departments. 
In one of these, “Gold and Dross,” an unnamed authority 
offers (under subheads like “Investing in Canada’s future’’) 
deadpan advice on investments to readers who send in ques- 
tions; no quotation could quite capture this column’s style, 
but it always reads like a parody on financial writing— 
turgid, mean, and outrageously confident. 

Elsewhere in this issue we can find, on the more positive 
side, another example of the clear and helpful Ottawa cor- 
respondence of Edwin Copps and a serious and interesting 
book review by Mr. Edinborough. The book reviews by 
Robertson Davies have gone as far as anything could to 
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redeem Saturday Night in recent years, and in the last few 
months the Davies reviews, combined with those of Mr. 
Edinborough and such outsiders as Robert Weaver, have 
been among the magazine’s best moments. 

The format in which all this is offered seems to me a 
model of dullness. How is it possible that a magazine which 
uses half-tone engravings extensively can look duller than a 
magazine—such as the New Statesman—which does not? 
It is not possible, yet Saturday Night manages it. The 
typography, all in good taste, just misses being right in 
nearly every case, and the handling of the pictures always 
falls short of being imaginative. The cover design has lately 
tended toward liveliness, but it is still stunningly 
earthbound. 

The new editor has gone some smal] distance toward giv- 
ing Saturday Night what the Tamarack Review calls, in its 
defensive little editorial section, A Point of View. The 
Tamarack adopted that title for its editorial notes largely 
because its friends suggested that it had no point of view, 
and it hadn’t; but where this is only mildly serious in a 
quarterly devoted mainly to literature, it’s disastrous in a 
fortnightly devoted mainly to comment on the affairs of the 
day. “Comment of the Day,” Saturday Night’s editorial 
page, in the May 23 issue, had these judgments: it was for 
standardization of road signs, firm controls of pilotage and 
equipment on the St. Lawrence Seaway, and architecture 
that fits the local climate; it was against the Canadian 
musical Ride a Pink Horse and, jocularly, the San Francisco 
hotel that proposes to allow guests to drive their cars right 
to the floors on which they are staying; it was worried about 
the outlook for bonds and the mental health of some Ameri- 
can university students. Now, unless I’m imagining it, there 
was a slightly stronger point of view here than in, say, the 
same part of the magazine a year before. But it was still so 
mild, so inhibited and so lacking in personal style that 
almost any of the items could ‘have appeared in almost any 
other publication in Canada—except, of course, those few 
which possess a little style of their own. And, in the spring 
of 1959, the writer of this department was still capable of 
beginning a “light” item with this phrase: “It is with con- 
siderable alarm that we learn that ... ” That type of 
facetious journalese was (I had thought) satirized out of 
existence in Robertson Davies’ Leaven of Malice. 

Some of the above makes me (and probably the reader) 
think about metaphors involving dead horses. But it seems 
to me that many of the faults of Saturday Night—triteness, 
bad design, impersonality—are not Saturday Night’s alone 
but belong to a large part of Canadian journalism; in fact, 
they are its most typical characteristics. And I offer these 
remarks also because I persist in thinking of Saturday Night 
not as a dead horse but as a potentially live one. It now has 
a chance of becoming a bright, subtle, serious and engaging 
magazine, and we should all hope that this occurs and that 
Saturday Night returns soon to a central place in Canadian 
life. Lord knows, we need it. 
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Canadian Calendar 


®@ Effective March 1, 1960, the British Airways Overseas 
Corporation will be authorized to fly passengers direct from 
Malton Airport to the United Kingdom. In return, Canada 
receives the right to originate flights in Toronto for Hong 
Kong, in Western Canada for the United Kingdom, and is 
authorized to take on additional passengers in London for 
Brussels, Dusseldorf, Zurich and Vienna. 


® Robert Stafford Furlong of St. John’s, Newfoundland, has 
been appointed chief justice of the Newfoundland Supreme 
Court. 


@ Canadian chemists John G. Moffat and H. Gobind 
Khorana of the University of British Columbia have pro- 
duced artificially a chemical called coenzyme A, which is 
needed by every living cell. 


@ The 12-man special protection force recently organized in 
Prince Edward Island to aid local officers in enforcing 
fisheries regulations seized thousands of undersized lobsters, 
and put three illegal canneries out of operation in its first 
major raid on May 12. 


®@ Agriculture Minister Harkness announced May 7 that 
Government purchase of eggs will soon be ended. 


@ Use of the strap in Ontario’s reform institutions has been 
abolished, except in cases where a judge specifically orders 
the strap as part of the sentence. 


® The one thousand, eight hundred and fifty Mohawk 
Indians of the Tyendinaga Indian Reserve near Belleville, 
Ontario, have been given permission by the Citizenship 
Department to manage their own tribal funds. 


® Dr. C. M. Harlow, chief of laboratory services at Camp 
Hill Hospital in Halifax, has found that a daily dose of five 
tablespoons of the oil found in seal blubber lowers the level 
of cholesterol in the blood. Dr. Harlow’s search for healthful 
uses of indigenous Nova Scotia products has also produced 
a tasteless, odorless fish flour made from fillets of haddock 
and cod; pure protein, this flour can be used for maintaining 
nutrition in older folk, who often neglect to eat a balanced 
diet. 


®@ On April 28 the Liberal majority in the Senate outvoted 
the Conservative group 4C to 14 in favor of a motion which 
instructs the standing committee on finance to proceed with 
a study of inflation. 


@ Revenue Minister Nowlan announced April 30 that the 
Board of Broadcast Governors is now drafting a set of 
regulations for TV broadcasting, so that if and when 
applications for new TV stations are entertained, the appli- 
cants will know the conditions under which they are required 
to operate. 


® Halifax lawyer Roland A. Ritchie has been appointed to 
the Supreme Court of Canada to fill the post vacated by 
Ivan C, Rand of Moncton, N.B., who resigned in April. 


® From the residue of the estate of the late James Nicholson, 
a gift of more than one million dollars has been placed in a 
trust fund for the purpose of publishing a multi-volume 
Dictionary of Canadian Biography. First editor will be 
George W. Brown, historian, of the University of Toronto; 
the first item will appear in 1962, and it is assumed there 
will be no end to the series. 


@ Since it assumed office, the Conservative Cabinet has 
commuted 21 of the 27 death sentences it has reviewed. 


The Canadian Forum 


@ The unofficial opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway took 
place as planned on April 25. A set of 14 overlapping charts 
is required for the 200 miles of the seaway from Montreal 
to Lake Ontario. About 14,000 copies of these charts, pre- 
pared by the federal hydrographic service, were sent before 
the opening to prospective users in places ranging from 
Sweden to Hong Kong. 


@ The Department of Agriculture predicts that this year 
the grasshopper menace in the Southern Prairies will be the 
worst since 1949, when in Saskatchewan alone the grass- 
hoppers ate up $28,670,000 worth of crops. 


@ In the first quarter of 1959, as a result of a three per cent. 
drop in exports and a five per cent. rise in imports, Canada’s 
trade deficit was one hundred and eighty six million dollars, 
almost double that for the same period of 1958. 


® Ontario’s official gift to Queen Elizabeth on her visit this 
year will be a $500,000 scholarship fund named in her honor. 


®@ This month J. Russell Harper of Fredericton begins an 
archaeological exploration of the 17th century French fort- 
ress of Louisburg on Cape Breton Island. 


@ The amount of Strontium 90 to be found in the bone 
structure of the average Canadian adult has more than 
trebled in the past four years. 


@ Marriages in the first three months of 1959 showed a 
decrease of 11.2 per cent over the same period last year. 
Declines were reported by all provinces except Newfound- 
land. 


@ For 1958 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports that 
British Co!lumbia’s divorce rate, 97 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation, was the highest in the country; the national rate was 
36.5 per 100,000. 


@ On the appointment of A. F. MacArthur of Toronto as an 
unemployment insurance commissioner, two members of the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee, CLC re- 
presentatives George Burt and Andy Andras, resigned in 
protest. 


@ The United States has banned Canadian trucks from 
using U.S. highways to transport goods originating in China 
from one Canadian city to another. 


@ After three years of concentrated study by 100 traffic 
experts across the country, agreement was reached May 7 
on standard traffic signs. The standards were adopted by 
representatives of the 10 provincial governments, 11 major 
municipalities, agencies of the Federal and several national 
associations. As existing signs wear out, provinces and com- 
munities will replace them with the standardized ones. 


@ On May 13, Prime Minister Diefenbaker announced the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to recommend means 
of overcoming inequities in the freight rate structure. The 
Commission will consist of seven members with Charles P. 
McTague, Toronto, corporation lawyer, as chairman. The 
other members are: M. A. Macpherson of Regina, A. H. 
Balch of Ottawa, Herbert Anscombe of Victoria, A. Rene 
Gobeil of Quebec, Howard Mann of Moncton and Arnold 
Platt of Lethbridge. 





INDEX VOLUME 338, April 1958 - March 1959, has 
now been mailed to all library subscribers. Copies are 
available to other subscribers on request. 
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The Bear Walker 


J. A. S. Evans 


® AS LUCK WOULD have it, I was the first to meet 
Elizabeth Laird Williams at the dock at Manitowaning. There 
was a curious pointed look about her; her hair-line dipped 
to a sharp widow’s peak; her nose ended in a point and there 
were sharp little points at the corners of her mouth. I 
thought for a moment of that little pointed mouth twenty 
years from now. Little lines would gather on the upper lip; 
the mouth would grow smaller, slightly disapproving. 

“Maybe I can help you,” said I, for she was looking up 
and down the wharf as if she expected a taxi to materialize 
suddenly and surprisingly from behind the warehouse. 

“T suppose,” she said, “that everyone here just walks up 
to the town.” She glanced critically at the steep road up 
from the wharf. 

“Those that walk down here do,” I replied. ‘““‘Were you 
wanting to go up some other way?” 

“It’s my luggage,” she said. She had three suitcases and 
a hat-box, and, as she looked at them, she seemed a trifle 
more helpless and feminine than before. 

“Well, there’s my jalopy,” said I. A °37 Dodge pick-up 
truck, originally black, with J. Nimmo painted on the side. 
He was the man I worked for. Elizabeth gave the old truck 
a look of greater appreciation than it had received for a good 
many years, and said something which was no doubt very 
polite, but a caterwauling blast from the Normac’s whistle 
jammed her wave-length. 

“Huh?” I asked, when the sound-waves had stopped 
battering our ear-drums. 

‘Thanks a lot,” she said. 

On the way up from the wharf to the town, which stands 
on a bluff overlooking Manitowaning Bay, I learned her 
name was Elizabeth Laird Williams, and she learned that 
mine was Jack MacBride. I discovered that she was a 
graduate student of anthropology from Rochester come to 
Manitoulin Island to study Indian customs, and she learned 
that I was an undergrad from Toronto, working here for the 
summer. Two weeks later, I was calling her Liz, and she 
called me Jack without trying to sound like my mother, but 
that is getting ahead of myself. 

I deposited her at the hotel, and left her to enjoy the 
luxuries of that establishment, while I went back to the wharf 
to load an unforgiveable amount of cargo addressed to J. 
Nimmo Esq. From what I heard later, she had scarcely 
installed herself in a room when she began her research. 
She discovered an Indian of indeterminate age sitting on the 
steps of the post-office, and pounced on him. How was he? 
The Indian greeted this interest in his health with some sur- 
prise, but guessed he “‘was O.K.” Would he have a cigarette? 
He would, thank-you. And, finally, she supposed he had a 
great deal to tell about the tribal-rites of the Indians? 

“Only what I see in the movies,” said he. “I don’t get to 
read none.” 

“There is a tremendous interest in Indian customs nowa- 
days,” said Elizabeth, by way of explanation. 

“Well,” said the Indian, who thought her thirst for know- 
ledge was unfortunate, but not completely to be condemned, 
“there’s a bunch of perfessers down in Toronto who know 
an awful lot about Indians and things like that. Just ask 
them anything. They’ll tell you.” 

Oh, he was a cunning one, that Indian, and he had met 
“‘nerfessers” before. 

Elizabeth’s second conquest was the village idiot, who was 
always on hand to greet newcomers. She examined Elizabeth 
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with a watery stare at first; then she sidled up to her and 
gurgled, 

“Manit’waning beat Little Current last night.” 

A citizen of the town would have greeted this information 
with an indulgent smile, or said, “You like baseball, my 
dear?”’, but Elizabeth met it with blank amazement which 
the idiot mistook for deep interest, and she gurgled until 
she frothed at the mouth like a dog with rabies. 

“A week ago,” she added, “Little Current beat Manit’- 
waning.” 

“Oh,” Elizabeth managed. “That’s very interesting.” 

“You like baseball?” asked the idiot, now nearly rendered 
incoherent by a flood of saliva. 

“Baseball? Oh, you were talking about baseball,” said 
Elizabeth, with sudden comprehension. “Yes. Say, do you 
know any Indians hereabouts?”’ 

But the idiot was out of her element there, and although 
she tried to divert Elizabeth back to baseball, the con- 
versation petered out. 

Personally I didn’t know how she was getting along in 
her research. The Indians have a reputation for being 
taciturn, which is not entirely deserved. I spent one entire 
morning listening to a recital of the matrimonial vicissitudes 
of a middle-aged Indian; he related the mis-adventures of 
his ex-wife without passion, but he did seem to derive an 
unholy satisfaction from the fact that no other man had 
been more successful in keeping her faithful to him than he 
had himself. But the Indian veils his superstitions and 
beliefs from the laughter of the white man. Two hundred 
years of Christianity have not quite vanquished the pagan 
gods, but they have taught them the arts of dissimulation. 

So, when I got the chance, I introduced Elizabeth to Allan 
Smith. He did have an Indian name too—Running Deer or 
Little Fox; I don’t remember. He was a handsome chap, 
with a lithe body and smooth black hair, which glinted in 
the sun with a steely blue tint. He had gone to a Jesuit 
school somewhere near Sudbury, and his intelligence had so 
impressed the teachers there that they tried to persuade him 
to go to university. But he lost interest. The academic life 
was somehow foreign, and then his father died of pneumonia. 
He left school without matriculating, and returned to Mani- 
toulin Island, where he lived with his mother and worked 
on his father’s farm. 

But there was something about him which marked him 
off from the other Indians, It was partly the way he used 
the English language: not always grammatically, but with a 
certain feeling for style and effect. Elizabeth’s eyes flickered 


‘with sudden interest when I introduced her to him. 


“How do you like our island?” he asked. 

“It’s very beautiful,” she said. “The scenery here is 
lovely, if that were all I came to study.” 

“Well, what did you come for? To fish?” 

She told him she came to study Indian customs, but so 
far, she had made less progress than she hoped. “The Indians 
here are rather a glum lot, if you don’t mind my saying so,” 
she said. 

Allan laughed, a little self-consciously. 

“But, after all,” he said, “suppose an Indian came to study 
the practices of the Anglican church? What would happen 
then?” 

“Then he need only apply to the nearest minister,” said 
Elizabeth, ‘“‘and he would get all the information he wanted, 
and literature besides.” 

“But probably you know a good deal about us already,” 
he replied. “A couple years ago, a professor came up from 
Toronto, and he knew more about Indian customs than the 
Indians knew themselves.” 

“Tt’s too bad these customs are dying out.” 
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Allan looked out across Manitowaning Bay toward the 
reservation on the other side, and there was a curiously dis- 
tant look in his eye. Perhaps he was thinking how the white 
man had so ruthlessly misunderstood these very customs of 
the Indians which they mourned in an academic manner now 
that they were passing. But perhaps not. Allan knew the 
codes and customs of the white man; he could rub shoulders 
with them unashamedly, but behind his black eyes there 
was something profoundly different: something I did not 
understand. 

I wondered if Elizabeth noticed it. She saw a good deal 
of Allan in the next few weeks. She told me once he was a 
schizophrenic; he was deep in his Indian background, and at 
the same time he had had the white man’s education. I think 
she forgot that he had rejected the white man’s education. 

“Tell me, Allan,” she asked, once, “do you find much 
discrimination against you as an Indian by other people?” 

“No,” he said, not as if he meant it. 

“But do you?” she persisted. 

“It’s not open,” he explained. “But you feel it. People 
think you are different. You can’t help that, but people don’t 
like you to be different just the same. You are not to be 
trusted. You are a child. Some of us are,” he added, with 
candour. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. 

“You needn’t apologize,” he replied, with a short laugh. 
“T didn’t blame you.” 

“But I feel ashamed,” she said. She leaned across the table 
(they were having coffee in a restaurant which, by an 
attraction of opposites, called itself the Waldorf) and put her 
hands close to his. “But I want you to know this. I don’t 
have any of that feeling towards Indians at all.” 

He laughed, embarrassed, but his hands closed over hers. 

There was a basic difference between them, just the same, 
although Elizabeth would not see it. It appeared one day 
when we were all three discussing the curse of the bear 
walker. This is a curious and intricate superstition which 
many of the Manitoulin Indians believe firmly. When mis- 
fortune strikes a brave, he blames it, not on bad luck, but on 
a bear walker who has cast a curse on him. The bear walker 
is generally some ugly old squaw, innocent enough, I 
suspect, except that she might take an unholy satisfaction 
out of the powers that were credited to her. But there is 
only one way for a brave to free himself from the bear 
walker’s curse, and that is murder. 

It is, I suppose, a variation of the werewolf legend which 
must be common to half the countries of the world. 

“But there are some odd things happen over in that 
reserve,” said Allan. “They’re hard to explain.” 

We allowed that they might be interesting, but we would 
not put any stock in them. 

“But, suppose,” said Allan. “I know of one story. There 
was a young man I know very well. He was an only son, 
and he had some education. At least, he was not stupid. 
But a bear walker put a curse on his family, and first his 
father’s mare died, and then his father took pneumonia, 
and at last he died too. His mother knew it was a bear 
walker, and she said to her son, ‘You must kill this 
woman who is the bear walker, or we will all die.’ But the 
son did not want to kill the bear walker, and he didn’t 
know what to do.” 

“But, surely, if he had an education, he couldn’t believe 
in the bear walker at all,” said Elizabeth. 

“He didn’t know what to believe.” 

“Well, what happened?” I asked. “Did he kill the bear 
walker?” 

“No,” said Allan. 

“And did all the family die?” 

“T don’t know,” he said, after a pause. “I never heard.”’ 


The Canadian Forum 


The films came to Manitowaning once a week, and we 
three went together. The show was about Indians and the 
U.S. cavalry, and in the finale, an impressive number of 
extras dressed as Indians and yelling hideously were mowed 
down by a Gatling gun, and once again civilization was 
saved. The captain of the cavalry squad which had de- 
fended a narrow pass against the savages for a day and a 
night was solemnly complimented by his commander-in- 
chief, and assured of the promotion which would enable him 
to marry the commander’s daughter. Out of the corner of 
my eye, I noticed Elizabeth sitting in embarrassed silence, 
and Allan watching her, his lips twitching ironically. 

Elizabeth was to leave the island on the next sailing of 
the Norgoma, which called at Manitowaning on her voyage 
from the Soo to Owen Sound. But she cancelled her booking 
and reserved a stateroom at a later date. I began to suspect 
something was up. Allan, I knew, could take sexual ex- 
perience almost as casually as meat and drink, but toward 
Elizabeth he maintained a respectful reserve. Yet he found 
something in her that attracted him. It was not the lure of 
forbidden fruit; yet to this day I would hesitate to say that 
he was in love with her. 

They saw a good deal of each other. They went for 
drives or rambles in the countryside. It was at Ten Mile 
Point that the affair came to a head. 

“Allan,” she said, “there’s one thing I want you to know. 
I have never felt any prejudice against Indians. I have 
always accepted them as they are.” 

“Good,” said he, with a trace of humor. 

“Tf I were asked to marry an Indian, the fact that he 
was an Indian would make no difference to me. Not if I 
loved him. In fact, I would be proud to be the wife of a 
full-blooded Indian.” 

Allan looked out over the water; the view from Ten 
Mile Point can hardly have changed since his ancestors 
came to the island to worship the Great Manitou, and the 
continent was young. Then he took one of her hands in his. 

“I’m sorry I’m not full-blooded,” he said. “Davy 
Crockett and Company were a promiscuous lot. But you 
can be about sixty-five percent tolerant, if you wish.” 

So they became engaged. Elizabeth sent letters announc- 
ing the betrothal to her friends in Toronto and Rochester, 
and letters came back from Toronto expressing amazement 
that she should be marrying an Indian, and from Rochester 
marvelling that she had found an Indian to marry. 
Elizabeth went ahead with the plans for the wedding; Allan 
showed a rather absent-minded interest in them. Had she 
been an ordinary woman, she might have complained once 
or twice that she didn’t understand the man, but she was 
no ordinary woman. When he hesitated to introduce her to 
his family, explaining that his mother was ill, she under- 
stood; he was probably a little bashful and ashamed of his 
parent, for his mother could speak no English. Elizabeth 
understood. She was studying for her doctorate in cultural 
anthropology, and she prided herself on understanding her 
husband all the better because he was an Indian. Her 
research went at a slower pace. But we still discussed Indian 
customs over coffee at the Waldorf, and once we returned 
to the bear walker superstition. Or perhaps it rose up itself 
between us, like some primeval desecrated ghost half-buried 
on the island. 

“Suppose you had bad luck,” Allan said, “and you 
believed that a bear walker had thrown a curse on you and 
was causing the bad luck. What would you do?” 

“Kill the bear walker,” I said. 

“A normal person,” said Elizabeth, “would just not 
believe in the bear walker.” 

“But suppose they do believe.” 

“If the basis of these superstitions is explained rationally 
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to people,” Elizabeth replied, “they will know there is 
nothing to fear.” 

“All right. Suppose you don’t believe.” said Allan. “But 
other people do believe that you have bad luck because of 
a bear walker. What then?” 

“Well, I don’t see that that’s much problem,” said 
Elizabeth. “If you don’t believe, well, that’s all.” 

Allan looked baffled. 

“Tt’s just that I was wondering what the right thing to do 
would be,” he said. 

“Well, surely there can’t be any question of that,” 
Elizabeth replied. 

“It’s a funny thing.” said I. ‘Perhaps these ghosts and 
superstitions belong here. They seem to fit into the lakes 
and woods somehow, better than we do. Maybe we are the 
intruders.” 

Elizabeth suppressed a sniff, but conveyed its meaning 
just the same. 

“That’s the way we used to talk in first-year college,” she 
said. 

“T wonder,” said Allan, irrelevantly, “if ever these mis- 
sionaries who go to places — like Africa —to civilize the 
savages ever get converted themselves. That would be 
funny!” 

“Tt sometimes happens,” I said. 

Allan left soon after, saying his mother was ill, and he had 
to return home. I saw Elizabeth back to her hotel. She was 
very quiet. 

“Cold feet?” I asked. 

“Cold feet? No, the night’s not chilly.” 

“The marriage, I mean.” 

“Oh no,” she replied. “It’s just that sometimes—sometimes 
I feel so distant—so out of contact with Allan. I feel he will 
have forgotten about me after I’ve been out of his sight for 
two weeks.” 

I laughed. “‘A convenient way to live.” 

“Not for me. And enough people have told me that I’m 
making a mistake without you suggesting it. Good-night.” 
She turned to enter the hotel. 

“Elizabeth,” I said, “you can press him too hard.” 

She paused as if she would reply, and then, thinking better 
of it, she went in and closed the door. 

I walked home through the night, and beyond the range 
of the few street-lights, the darkness crowded around me, 
ancient but not unfriendly. There was the sullen lapping of 
the water of the bay on the shore. The island waiting to 
reclaim its own; the island with its strange, musical names: 
Manitowaning, Mindemoya, Sheguindah, Wikwemikong. 
That was a curious idea, and I thought of Elizabeth again. 
I thought she might have understood: understood and re- 
jected it, and perhaps that was a greater sin than never to 
have understood at all. 

The marriage was to take place in Rochester, some two 
months after Elizabeth left the island. She talked about 
teaching in some university once she received her doctorate, 
and as for Allan, he did not discuss the future at all. I think 
Elizabeth was making plans for him to go to college. 

Saturday night the stores stay open in Manitowaning, and 
the farmers come from their farms, and the Indians from 
their reservation to shop in the few stores which the village 
boasted, or, at least, to gossip on the street corners. They 
gather in little knots, and the RCMP officer and the local 
constable parade up and down, but they get little business. 
Manitowaning is a quiet town; no liquor for sale (no telling 
what the Indians might do) and sin is under lock and key. 
So the commotion on the street the night before Elizabeth 
finally left the island attracted me immediately. 

I asked someone what had happened, and rushed to join 
the crowd in front of the post-office steps. An old squaw 
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lay there, thin and horribly ugly. I had seen her before on 
the reservation: a scrawny malodorous woman with ma- 
levolent eyes, who seemed to enjoy the suppressed repulsion 
she inspired in those who met her. But now she looked only 
pitiful, for she was dead. 

An RCMP officer had been lounging in the hotel opposite 
the post-office. Allan could hardly have chosen a worse place 
to kill the old squaw if he were going to get away. That is, 
if he wanted to get away. 

I saw Elizabeth come out of her hotel, and I went to join 
her. 

‘“‘What’s happened?” she asked. 

“An Indian has been killed. She was a bear walker.”’ 

The Mountie had Allan in hand-cuffs, and was leading 
him off. As he passed, he saw us, and he grinned at Elizabeth, 
half-apologetic, half-defiant. 

“TI guess the bear walker was going to kill his mother,” 
I explained, a little lamely. 

I don’t think she ever really loved him, but something in 
her was deeply wounded. She turned back without a word. 

“Would you like to go out for coffee later, Liz?’ I asked, 
as she paused at the door. 

“Not to-night, Jack,” she said. “I leave to-morrow.” 


The New Generation 


In West Germany 


Clive H. Cardinal 


® SOME TIME AGO, J. B. Priestley said in a radio talk 
that he was surprised to notice in his travels how much 
nations today took on the same aspects. People of different 
nationalities began to think, act, and even look like each 
other. While this would not have been possible in our 
grandfathers’ day it is becoming increasingly apparent in 
our age of easy and fast international communications. And 
when one speaks of German youth as a “sceptical” or 
“security-conscious” generation today, to a large measure 
this holds true for most European youth as well as many 
young Canadians. The differences are largely of intensity 
rather than of quality. The German and Austrian youth of 
the twenty to thirty-year-old age group has in its earlier 
years experienced more of war, hunger, occupation, mass- 
expulsion, partitions, and all the more sordid aspects of 
human depravity than almost any previous generation since 
the collapse of the Roman Empire. For this reason the new 
generation both East and West of the Iron Curtain has had 
to mature unnaturally fast and has a keener awareness of 
man’s uncertain position on this planet than any of its pre- 
decessors since the Thirty Years’ War. They certainly have 
less illusions about the future than their parents and grand- 
parents. At the same time they are more clearly different- 
iated from the older generation which can think back forty 
or fifty years. Actually there have been three recognizable 
generations in German social development, each of which 
corresponds to similar social patterns in other countries: 

(a) The generation of protest, from the beginning of the 
Century to the Twenties, whose opposition to Victorian (i.e. 
“Wilhelminian”) attitudes and to the artificialities of a 
sophisticated big-city civilization found its essential drive 
in an ethical idealism for the simple life of independence. 

(b) The political generation which reflected the many 
hues of political thought in the Twenties and ended abruptly 
in the West in 1945 but still continues in the Soviet Zone in 
a new form (Young Pioneer and FDJ). 

(c) The present “sceptical generation” as the prominent 
German sociologist, Dr. H. Schelsky, has aptly called it 
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because of its scepticism towards any imposed ideological 
solutions and its distrust of mass organizations, 


The characteristics of this new generation of German 
youth are more subtle and diverse than any previous group, 
but the underlying shift from class-conditioned social and 
ideological associations to a “function-determined” pro- 
fessional outlook is evident everywhere. It is a youth which 
still retains childhood memories of mass-bombings, burning 
cities, and cruel expulsions of whole populations from their 
ancient home-lands. It has known no normal childhood but 
instead has had to assume family responsibilities beyond its 
age and capacity (owing to parents killed or deported to 
Siberia) to procure food and temporary shelter on a day- 
to-day basis for many years. It is necessary to know this 
background of an almost traumatic experience (of personally 
witnessed scenes of horrors of every sort from rape and 
murder of the most immediate members of the family to 
streets of burning asphalt and the screams of dying children 
to understand its present attitudes.) 


The outcome of all this has been a complete change, a 
clear break with the past such as probably no nation in the 
west has witnessed except the Russia of 1917. Knowing 
both the generation of the Thirties and that of the Twenties 
I feel it necessary to emphasize this as it may not coincide 
with the opinions of such papers as the Daily Express or 
its equally dubious equivalents on this side of the Atlantic. 


What are some of the features of this amazing transform- 
ation? All pathos, revolutionary élan and much of the old 
romanticism is gone. The general tenor is one of sobriety and 
caution. The era of protest and rebellion of 1910 or 1920 has 
vanished as completely as the totalitarian heroics of the 
Thirties. They are democratic but at the same time are 
willing to accept moderate leadership that is free from 
corruption and rhetorical humbug. They are reserved when 
it comes to political questions and prefer to withdraw into 
their private or professional affairs. A foreign reporter, 
anxious to find them “militaristic”, will be disappointed. In 
fact the establishment of the Bundeswehr has been so slow 
that West Germany has been far behind schedule in fulfilling 
its Nato responsibilities. Personally I would not blame them 
for their pacifist temper in spite of the fact that they would 
be the first to suffer any invasion from the East. They have 
known too much of war, and many with whom I 
considered foreign invasion a lesser evil than the effects of 
resistance. By far the majority are against any form of 
atomic defences. The usual attitude is: “What use would 
these be, if we are to be blown up anyway?” They are very 
nervous about the presence of any atomic weapons on West 
German soil—regardless of whether they be in German or 
Allied hands. They fear that they might only serve as a 
provocation to the Russians. 


Their distrust for phrases, slogans, or ready-made pan- 
aceas is understandable, but there is also a relationship 
between spiritual insecurity and material production as well 
as a concern for tangible solutions of social and economic 
problems. The mind of this new generation which has 
experienced at close range most of the weaknesses of 
modern civilization anticipates certain characteristics that 
could become indicative of most Western industrial societies 
in the immediate future: A striking aversion for any undue 
demands of the state; a concern for the immediate needs of 
one’s own next-of-kin rather than any social or national 
groupings; a strong dislike for any revolutionary, idealistic 
or racial heroics or dramatic protest movements; a surprising 
precocity which makes it seem more perfectly adjusted to the 
technical age than its elders. By the same token its inner 
directives issue less from social or class traditions since both 
industrialism and the catastrophies of this century have 
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tended to obliterate previous class hierarchies. On two visits 
to Germany in which I had occasion to see many schools 
and youth centres I was struck by the fact that these young 
people reminded me in so many ways of our own youth in 
Canadian high schools and universities. Most noticeably they 
share the same pragmatic attitude to life. This was not the 
case in either of the two previous generations in which a 
distinctly metaphysical bent seemed more characteristic of 
the German tradition. 

If they have became more pragmatic, more cautious, 
critical, and more tolerant, it is less because of the noticeable 
American influence in Western Germany than because of the 
bitter experiences of the immediate past. In contrast to 
previous generations the present one is the least nationally 
conscious and most suspicious of anything smacking of 
pathos and dogma. Together with a welcome sobriety and a 
shift of interest to immediate needs, to the role of the family 
as against that of the state there has been a strong cor- 
relative quest for social security. A generation which has 
been made so keenly aware of the threat to modern life and 
of the futility of abstract theories, political utopias, and easy 
panaceas is naturally more interested in simple tangible 
results such as homes and jobs. In the face of the com- 
plexities of international affairs the family is a haven of 
refuge. This background of basic attitudes produces the 
coolness towards political parties and politics in general in 
the youth of the Federal Republic as also the extreme re- 
luctance to bear arms. (Ironically enough, rearmament has 
been a policy essentially imposed from without, and strongly 
resisted by most German youth as being futile.) 

What political goals are then still evident among West- 
German Youth? Apart from the natural concern over the 
unification of their country and the uncertain status of 
Berlin, the one remaining ideal among young people is a 
United Europe, the only idea that still makes sense after all 
the tragedies of the past. They feel that if it comes in time, 
it can offer the only possible alternative to a further advance 
of Eastern totalitarianism. It certainly has a better chance 
with the young people of Europe than with the older 
generations plagued by the memories of their failures and 
their narrow vision which has brought about these failures. 
It is this idea that is behind the many international youth 
conferences in Germany and the other West-European 
countries, and in Germany itself it is evidenced by a tre- 
mendous surge in student exchanges with France and 
England. It is the sole remaining hope in preserving freedom 
and the remnants of the great European tradition in a 
continent so tragically divided. So strong is this division now 
that young people in West Germany have told me, they 
have more in common with the youth of Paris, London, or 
Amsterdam than with their own countrymen in Leipzig or 
Dresden. If a European confederation fails, future gener- 
ations will find themselves reduced to the position of a mere 
geographical appendage of the Eurasian heartlands. 

Any visitor to West Germany will be familiar with the 
many posters warning against participation in any atomic 
armaments. In a generation which has no national aspirations, 
the question of survival in the atomic age is paramount. But 
at the same time it knows that its future is decided less by 
its own volition than by Washington and Moscow. Hence 
it is easier to guess what it will not do since its positive 
actions are determined by international rather than national 
events. Here again my own observations agree with 
Schelsky’s conclusions at the end of his exhaustive research 
into the social trends of present-day youth in West Ger- 
many: “Whatever may happen, this generation will never 
react to things with fervent, revolutionary or collective pas- 
sion. It feels no desire to form élite societies or to realise any 
abstract principles of order. It will refuse any collective 
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apparatus .. . But as the revolutionary attitude vanishes, 
so also will the normally traditional and conservative, for 
the strict social patterns have been too far destroyed to 
permit their preservation with any degree of sincerity. They 
will enter upon no adventures but will always set their 
stakes for security, for the least possible risks, so that which 
has been painfully achieved, a standard of living, a clear con- 
science regained, an acceptable democracy and a private 
seclusion may not be jeopardized again. In all matters per- 
taining to world affairs this youth will become a silent 
generation, a generation which has resigned itself to the 
fact that Germany has vacated the stage of major politics. A 
—_ which has adjusted itself to the question of 
survival.” 


Schelsky is cautious and will not rush in where journalists 
often do not fear to tread. But it is borne out by many others 
who have made a serious study of it. One observer in a good 
position to estimate the more personal aspects of this new 
generation is Georg Sanden, a radio script editor, who has 
been in intimate contact with young German literary talent 
for many yeais. His conclusions are similar to Schelsky’s: 
“Open rebelliousness, proclamations, and professions that 
claim much are despised as unpractical by this youth. They 
consider the state’s importance grossly overestimated by 
their elders . . . We read in their literary expressions of all 
those things against which Bernard Shaw has fought: Suf- 
fering, Greed, Obscurantism, Political Intrigue, Demagogy, 
Ignorance, War, Alcoholism, etc. These young people are 
opposed to all these evils but with one difference to former 
generations, namely that they do it unostentatiously, in 
silence. They make no calls for open struggle and distrust 
all mass movements. They scorn all use of force. However 
they would not oppose it in open combat but rather in the 
manner of individual partisans. They would evade all 
authority . . . If ever a dictatorship should come again, 
regardless under what title: against this evasive generation 
of silent individualists it will hardly have a chance.” 


Though the “angry young men” in Britain may have few 
equals left in Germany where this type is passé, the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung not long ago could rightly claim 
similar aspirations for the average young German as for the 
apparent majority of young Englishmen in saying: “The 
one-family-house in the suburbs is their goal in life!” Per- 
haps this phrase would fit the present sober temper of 
German youth better than any. They have had enough of 
“utopias” and own but one prevalent ambition: to be left 
alone. 


Comparing this generation with that of my own youth I 
would, in spite of all its distaste for “sacrifice” and its 
“lack of idealism”, prefer it to any previous one. A pre- 
dilection for the private, an element of quietism, of sobriety, 
and above all an absence of all fabricated pathos would 
seem to be a part of any prescription for survival in the 
atomic age for any nation and especially so for Germany 
with its fateful position between East and West. 
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A Pertinence 


On Reading Henry Vaughan, 
in the Evening. 


Why should such intimations 
Rouse and flick my breath? 

I am not yet, by God 

Or mankind, done to death. 


Within a book of glue 

And thread and printed trees, 
I read of in this life 

God’s published brevities, 


The hint to die, within 

The words of Henry Vaughan. 
Why should the good doctor 
Gently lead me on? 


Now at this time of year, 

April, the fresh birds sing, - 
My health is good, I am 

Not old, the green shoots spring 


Amid the vase of sticks 

I glance at on my desk. 
This is not death or God’s 
Disease, I do not ask 


Odd questions of the curb. 
The pulley, of my love, 

The rope, the beam, the comic 
Safe that hangs above, 


I do not ask reprieve 

Of things, of all this gear, 
Beg a little time, 

A brooch to give my dear, 


I am hearty, why 

Should I not think me hale? 
I have no doctor except 
This one makes me quail, 


Death’s far from me, in 
My thoughts, why should I 
Let dinner burn, reach 

For smoke nervously ? 


I am attuned long since 
To fiery sundials here, 
Cheeks, scythes, grasses, 
Winged chariots near, 


I am no fool. This 

Death will come. Why, 
Then, shake off this doctor’s 
Words, this threnody! 


Your love is true, He, 

To wait, contented yet. 

Have dinner. Stub this smoke, 
This drawing cigarette! 


It cannot be, this health, 
These shoots will pass away, 
The pie of beef shall go 

To waste and love not stay! 


Ralph Gustafson. 





Dumb Couple on a Train 


Say of your heart you only finger it 
In colloquy with friends: 

Say of your love you only speak of it 
When complete love depends 

No more on touch. 


All platitudes turn into fresh 
Endearments in your hands: 
You cleave the muted silent light 
With lucid, nimble wands, 
Outlining such and such 


Without explaining overmuch, 


And clench your heart from those who’d finger it 
Unheedingly, whose baffled eyes 

Yet comprehend without a finger on it 
Something touching they can seize 

Without upsetting overmuch 


The sculping gesture of your colloquies. 
They watch your hands, and dare not speak: 
Hands, having accent, grammar, tease 

Their hearts which, being meek, 

Words can break with candid speech 


And, without touching, touch too deep. 


There are so few hands of such gentility 
Which in experience we see, or beyond 
Illusion hold eloquent agility 

Like these: hands of Mary burdened 
Beyond human grace 


For lovely and fatal occasions: 

Manus Mariae, with transient aplomb, 
Encompassing the child without the lesions 
Romans made; then made to speak inside the tomb 
Of nothing overmuch 


Or deep, in human reach. 


For interruption lacked a meaning there as here 
Where what is purely silent goes untouched, 
And being rich, deludes the interloper 

Into hate of simple hearing which 

Reveres no power of speech 


And robs the uttered language of its proper 
Diapason, relegating human speech 
To something merely touching, within reach. 


Paul West. 


After the Rats 


Slowly, slowly, I am diminishing .. . 


After uneasy sleep I find 
The rats have taken 

A toe or finger, gnawed 

A hole in me until I can 
Button my overcoat in flesh. 


Sometimes I wonder 

About my parts, what rodents do 
With them: construct 

A man in burrows, fill in 
Uncertain areas with fur that is 
Indistinguishable from me? 
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These rats — my dreams reveal 
Them, brown streams running 
Back and forth to check 

My measurements, or compare 
The fragment of soul that’s left 
Me with the one they have 
Which has my blood on it. 


Agony, fear, sorrow do not 

Exist the way authors portray 
Them, or the way I once felt — 
Something wholly being, stinging 
Like salt and uncontrollable — 


In all this reasoning I favor 

Myself — when I impute 

Rats, and cannot prove 

At all they really did and do exist. 
Except each morning I see 

Myself lessen, diminish .. . 
Frantically I cling 

To heart tissue, tightly hold 

The intangibility located 

In my head where thoughts rush 

Out and charge and change and die. 
It’s curious. One would not think 
Habit of belief, custom of thinking, 
Syllogism, paradigm of me could melt 
In the aorist — but I expect 

To be sitting in a tavern drinking beer, 
And one by one the other beasts enter. 


Alfred W. Purdy. 


Six Poems 
Milton Acorn 


LIBERTAD 


Libertad, the sculptor, teaches poetry 
to me. 

“Freedom, my freedom 
composed of the stone’s, the steel’s 
freedom to find by me its form in 
this time, this I and it, this place.” 


For me it’s the tight-grinned nod of 
a girl fighting passion as 

I recite Soender; and 

night and city lights’ subdued 
shadow of green on clouds and 
nighthawks, crying, bounding from 
curve to taut curve in air; and 
throbbing among turbines the 
gutted consonantal speech of 

a rigger, ex-seaman; the 

ring of the struck spike bouncing 
hammer and arm into the blows’ beat. 


And Libertad; his wire-black beard 
cropped to let him mask as a welder; or 
black-sweatered, all angles 

strained into his deed with iron; or 
talking, his tensile torso tossed 

back into an arm’s gesture; he too 

is my poetry, my freedom. 
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REBUTTALS 


1 


Dear fine-eyebrowed poet 
writing of ‘vengeful owls’; 
before we use up truth 

our tongues’ll slough off. 
Why waste time telling lies? 


2 
You with measuring eyes under 
lids rumpled like bedclothes; 
I know you dote on categories 
but why jam me in one? 
We've talked just seven seconds. 


a 
You’ve slung your truisms like 
cases clanking with beer-bottles, 
played amateur propagandist and 
bayoneted a line of dummies. 
Now what do you really think? 


4 
So... you’ve damned fools and 
reduced time and its stars turning 
themselves and space into light 
to the compass of an argument? 
I don’t think everything should stop. 


‘CALLUM’ 
(In memory of a novice miner) 


He had hair like mustardweed ; 
shoulders a scoop; 

eyes a lake you see the rocks on bottom: 
and his voice swung a loop 

with music in what it said 

that tangled inside your head. 


‘Callum’ was his name, 

pronounced as if he’d sign it on the sun: 
from ‘The Island’ he came 

.. . don’t know which one. 


We dropped to work in our cage, 

hearts somewhere behind on a parachute. 

That pusher was cute, 

saw him a guy who’d count doing right important, 
put him at a hard job beside a well 

— a hundred and forty feet, 

and he fell. 


Look anywhere: 

at buildings bumping on clouds, 

at spider-grill bridges; 

you'll see no plaque or stone for men killed there: 
but on the late shift 

the drill I’m bucking bangs his name in code: 
‘Callum’ 

.. . tho where ‘The Island’ is Ill never know. 








M. R. HALDI, B.Com. 
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THE NEW-FASHIONED BOOBOISE 


“You're selfish aren’t you?” Chill 

sweat rests on his twitching brow 

as he glares this profound challenge, 

“You want to do what you like, don’t you?” 
“No,” I say, “I’m a masochist 

and like to do what I don’t like!” 


He reads, even writes modern poetry, 

has opinions latest and daring 

in Athens at 399 BC, thinks 

we should forget ‘the myth of equality’, 

(who else ever heard of it?) that 

Big Labor should be kept in check, the 
university enrollments severely trimmed, 
something done about married women working. 


Such changes, he says, would strengthen 
our Commonwealth of Free Men, realizing 
that none of us are really free, but 

puppets of sex and heredity. 


CHESS 


A creation, but once the substance 
was given pattern, painted 

the colors of night and human blood, 
sculptured into men with sure powers, 
it acquired its own laws, moves 

and their effects having nothing 

to do with its creator’s tinted vision. 


Yet the tool, the vision’s needed 

in the mindseye of the player, the 
reflection of squares and mock men 
moving, building the concept which 
must have truth and its own growth 
or be shattered on the cruel board. 


What’s fatal isn’t the vision but 
confusion of vision with the hard board, 
the feel of godhood manipulating 

men according to exact fancy, to 

miss or with fine passion deny 

the relentless laws, the powers of men. 


A WORRIED BUT EASY HABIT 


The past (for that’s the only past 
there is) is wound up inside me, 
Old Man, that’s our trouble. 

The past when you used to gargle 
your rage in the morning; 

and I was an enemy, quick 

with the desperate curse of truth. 


But that’s my trouble, Old Man; 

a worried but easy habit 

of “Enemy in sight: Open fire!” 
And with you changed, your face 
with a smile washed onto it, 

I go on jabbing, provoking, 

fighting a ghost in a bad cloud. 
That’s our trouble, Old Man. 
Forgive me, for today 

and tomorrow start with forgiveness. 
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Death Is Sometimes 
A Lover 


Charles Edward Eaton 


® WINTER WEATHER IN RIO is mild and flawless. 
The days of June, July, and August follow each other in 
unbroken clarity. The sun at noon, too harsh in summer, is 
just right for swimming or lying on the beach, and the 
nights cool to a pleasant dry chill. Otherwise, there is no 
winter. Flowers are everywhere, and the night winds bring 
into the bedroom their scent, lush and poignant, mingled 
with the smell of the undergrowth that lies sealed in the 
morning calm. Along the avenidas, the gran fina women, 
gay and overdressed, looking themselves like flowers, carry 
eternal summer in their flamboyant hats. Walking through 
the windy corridor of a fashionable apartment house on 
the beach, one catches a glimpse of the opulent blue water 
through the front entrance, and it is neither summer nor 
winter, but forever. 


On a morning of such weather, Alan Ferrell was finishing 
a leisurely breakfast of orange-fleshed papaya, crisp white 
rolls, and strong coffee. From the terrace of the hotel where 
he sat, he watched the thick color of the waves thin to 
aquamarine and break gold as they caught the sun at the 
shore line. In an hour or so the beach would be noisy with 
the voices of swimmers, but now he heard only the inhuman 
cry of the gulls, no more distracting than the sound of the 
waves. His physical sensations, like the morning, were 
smooth and serene, and there was not a mote of unrest in 
his carefully controlled good humor. 


The reasons for his satisfaction and sense of well-being 
were many. At thirty he was one of the most promising 
young diplomats in the Embassy, good-looking, fine-man- 
nered, perfectly tailored. The Ambassador, a clever veteran 
of thirty years service, had taken a liking to him, admiring, 
perhaps, the reflection of his own ambitious youth. Moreover, 
he lived at the best hotel on the Copacabana and was well 
appreciated there for his position of importance in the 
Embassy, his virile good looks, his confident air of elegance, 
and his suave aggressiveness. There was no doubt that he 
was cut out for what he was doing. If he could have held 
a mirror up to his ruddy face with the blue eyes and dark 
brown hair, he would have caught himself smiling at his 
good fortune. Though it was an early hour of the morning 
for philosophizing, he had cultivated a rather elaborate 
manner of communing with himself and a remark attributed 
to Talleyrand passed through his mind: “Fate cannot touch 
me. I have dined.” That, along with “So far, so good,” 
expressed two of his favorite attitudes, for he liked to 
remind himself that he had shared generously in the 
good things of the world. Nothing was better for the body, 
if not for the soul, than an amiable pat on the back of the 
only pretender to the throne of one’s well-being. 


As he finished his coffee, he thought over the affairs of 
the day in an orderly and untroubled manner: some business 
at the Foreign Office in the morning, lunch with the French 
Vice Consul, a lazy afternoon in his office, tea with Dona 
Gina, dinner and dancing at a nightclub. He would ask 
Livia to go with him to the club. She was an excellent 
samba dancer and always attracted attention with her black 
hair, white skin, and blue eyes, her gown of a striking color, 
blue, flame, or gold, and the long dramatic evening cape. 
She was from an old Carioca family, and it was important 
to be seen with her. But, more than that, she was one of 
the pleasantest things in his life now, swinging in his hand 
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as easily as a censer with which he perfumed the atmos- 
phere of the world. She was never difficult, she never brought 
him any displeasure, not even what the French called “un 
mauvais quart d’heure.” ‘ 

The waiter was solicitous as usual, ready to pour more 
coffee, but, waving him away, Ferrell was preparing to 
leave when he heard a scream, quick and sharp, near at 
hand, followed by a sickening, thumping noise like the 
dropping of a huge melon to the ground. He paused in irrita- 
tion. It was similar to the sensation he would have felt if the 
waiter, whose dexterity and deference were faultless, had 
dropped a dish in front of him. 

There were other cries, high and feminine, and when he 
turned toward the avenida that skirted the side of the hotel, 
he saw people moving from several directions in quick jerky 
strings, drawn to a central knot. No one screamed again, 
but an excited murmur arose, louder in proportion to the 
steadily increasing crowd. 

The waiter, who had gone quickly to the far end of the 
terrace, listened a moment and returned with a smile depre- 
catory, almost contemptuous. 

‘“‘Nada Senhor,” he said. “Absolutely nada. Ndo importa. 
A crazy empregada jumped from a balcony. Nothing but a 
lunatic, com certeza. Good riddance.” 

Empregada, Ferrell thought, probably a maid from one 
of the swank apartment houses along the avenida. He saw 
many of them in the streets every day, Negroes and mestizos 
for the most part, usually balancing a bundle of clothes 
or a basket of fruit and vegetables on their heads. In their 
loosely-fitting dresses they walked with soft undulance, 
and, in contrast to the flower-like society women, made one 
think of limber, swaying trees. They met the eyes of 
passersby with the timid apprehensiveness of those to whom 
uncertainty is constant. He had sometimes wondered in a 
disinterested way how they managed to live on the ten 
dollars a month they were generally paid. 

As he went down the terrace toward the garage where 
his car was kept, he noticed that the tight circle of the 
crowd had broken at one end into a narrow irregular opening. 
Crossing the street, he saw a squat, heavy-featured, dark- 
haired woman pushing her way to the center. She wore a 
soiled, expensive-looking, pink morning robe, and her eyes, 
puffy with sleep, blinked crossly and belligerently. She 
seemed resentful of the crowd, as though only her right to 
be there were indisputable, and Ferrell guessed that she 
was the mistress of the servant girl. 

Before the gap made by her bulky form began to close, 
he looked through a focus of crowding flesh into the heart 
of the circle. A Negro girl lay on the smooth mosaic of the 
tiled walk. Someone had turned her over, and she was 
stretched on her back, arms flung out, in the shape of a 
cross. Her eyes were closed, and the eyelids, where light 
fell, were faintly luminous in contrast to the broad planes 
of the cheeks, giving her face a look of sleeping softness. 
Her lips were loosely parted, and their fullness looked 
rumpled and bruised, the only part of her body suggesting 
violence. The formless faded blue dress, bulging slightly 
at the breasts, just covered her knees and stressed essential 
nakedness. Her skin had a moist sheen to it and still looked 
warm and pulsing, but there was no blood on the walk. 

Everyone wanted to take a look, and they crowded 
around Ferrell, the women nudging him with their damp, 
puffy arms, now and then the angular thrust of a man’s 
elbow like a secret, bony, little bludgeon, clearing the 
way for another mass of soft, feminine, cheaply scented 
flesh. The stuff of human life was around him very rankly. 
He had never liked the herding instinct; there had always 
been something unpleasant about animal-flow loaded heavily 
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as it was with impulses of stampede. Though the earth gave 
a feeling of spaciousness, the outlets of society were ulti- 
mately small, and someone was inevitably trampled under. 
But so far, into the swelling estuary of the street, the human 
stream was feeding itself as though sure of the tumid capa- 
city of its interest. 

Ferrell had seen the dead only at funerals where every 
effort at disguise had been made. The rigid, painted features, 
the stiff attitude of the body, were dehumanized, impersonal, 
and, to the distantly concerned, unconvincing. Most of the 
people present were serious of expression but not really 
involved. Where the evidence and impact of dying had been 
so successfully removed it was possible to feel only a vague 
uneasiness that one did not feel more. But mobility was 
not entirely spent from the face of the empregada, and it 
was in the shock of death where life lingered faintly, not 
quite jolted from the body, that terror lay. Ferrell felt like 
shuddering. 

The crowd, rough and gentle, continued to push in, sway- 
ing and rippling the uneven circle. But there was a distance 
beyond which none of them would go, stepping back when 
shoved from behind as though the space around the body 
were a perilous element. The rough ones, some young and 
brightly arrogant, others old and bitter of expression, looked 
on unmoved but with curious, all-seeing eyes. A few young 
girls were weeping and repeating in a kind of chanting 
bewilderment, “Coitada, coitada, poor thing, poor thing.” 
One of them stopped crying long enough to take out a 
mirror and adjust her make-up, frowning a little at the 
streaks of dissolution the tears had left on her cheeks 

The raucous voice of the disheveled woman in the pink 
morning rove rose above the jumble of excitement and 
murmuring. 

“Sim, Senhor, that’s my empregada. That’s my Maria.” 
Her tone was almost surly. “These empregadas, Meu Dew, 
meu Deus.” 

A boy slipped unnoticed as a small animal through the 
crowd, tunneling haphazardly between the men and women. 
When he saw the pink morning robe, without looking up, 
he clutched at it in recognition. Leaning his thin frame 
against the heavy corpulence of his mother, he curled his 
hand, fragile and leaf-like, into a fold of the robe. He 
must have been about seven years old, but his moist dark 
eyes and large feminine mouth, hectic with a sensuousness 
» delicate body seemed unable to support, made him look 

er. 

“Took, Mamde, Maria’s sleeping.” He spoke gently as 
though he had come across a lazy pet lying on the sidewalk. 
A tangle of people drew in closer, jutting around and above 
him like the mouth of a cave from which he was emerging. 

“Hush, Antonio, hush,” the mother said angrily. “Go 
upstairs.” With a motion of her hip she shoved him from 
her side. Ferrell was conscious of a brushing against his legs, 
and, looking down, saw the boy recoil with apprehension and 
uncertainty and fumble past like a child in a forest. He was 
soon lost in the mingling folds of the shifting crowd. 

“Here comes the policia,” a flashy little man carrying a 
briefcase said. Momentarily the crowd grew quieter, awaiting 
the intruder. A policeman uniformed in olive drab and 
wearing a white sun helmet came briskly up. The circle of 
eyes, uneasily and furtively or with cool unconcern, looked 
toward Antonio’s mother who lost her composure and glanced 
nervously around. The policeman went directly toward her 
in a positive and commanding manner, and there was even 
something pompous and ceremonious in the way he began to 
question her, as though death had invested his function 
with gravity and somber power. 

Ferrell listened carefully, conscious of a feeling of pride 
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that his Portuguese was so good that nothing could escape 
him. If this was death, then he would know about it. See 
life steadily, and see it whole. The college prof had hit it 
right. The thought made him feel confident and superior 
again. His education had always served him thus. 

But was it only the knowledge of death that attracted? 
Wasn’t it also that this was the end-product of something 
else? This poor primitive woman had risen to what for her 
was an enormous height of some sort or other in contra- 
diction to everything she was otherwise: weak, retarded, 
half-civilized. He thought of Livia, exquisite girl who was 
so easy to take. Thank God, she would never be capable of 
anything like this. There never would be anything anyone 
could do which would dislodge her from the summit on which 
she was born. She had an almost eternal quality in a world 
of change. There was something comforting about that. It 
relieved one of any future necessity for feeling sorry. 

The eyes of Antonio’s mother, a Senhora Natal, glinted 
with excitement now, and she gesticulated rapidly, the 
querulous sleepiness driven from her face. If someone tied 
her hands behind her, Ferrell thought, she wouldn’t be able 
to talk at all. Under the shadow of the helmet, the sharp 
Indian features of the policeman were impassive. He was 
thin and wiry, and his rigid manner was like a blade leaning 
into her loose coherence. 

“Sim, Senhor, there, there,” she said, pointing to the 
balcony of one of the apartment. “From the tenth floor. 
Imagina. Foolish girl, foolish girl. And on my Antonio’s 
birthday too.” Anger flickered across her face again. 

Out of the copious flow of words that circled back upon 
themselves, Ferrell extracted the fact: Age nineteen. Home, 
Villa Rica in the provinces. Father and mother dead. Worked 
two years in Rio. In love? Yes, of course, in love. What else? 
Why else? That was it. Jilted. A big idler named Henrique. 
Foolish girl. Foolish girl. Somehow the tone remained, and 
words reverberating in his mind had the sound of Senhora 
Natal’s voice, shrill and tense, and not like his own at all, 
a resonance that was faintly disturbing. 

He looked down at the body of Maria, the corpse now 
having taken on a name. All maids, he reflected with in- 
cipient boredom, seemed to be Maria this or Maria that. An 
ambulance had been called, but the service was slow. It 
might not arrive for an hour. At home the ambulance 
would have come in a white rush as though nothing were 
more important to conceal than death. The attendants 
working rapidly and deftly would remove the body, and 
the ambulance would shoot through the channel of stopped 
traffic, out of sight in an instant, leaving hardly a superficial 
incision in the emotions of the crowd. But here there was 
no hurry about death. They let it sink slowly into conscious- 
ness. Even the brutal and unfeeling knew it was there. 

No one made a move to leave, as though it were felt in 
the queer emptiness of finality that something might be 
missed if the back were turned. The more restless wandered 
from place to place, jostling around Ferrell. Several delivery 
men edged to the inner circle. They had coarse features, and 
their thick, black, greasy hair, large hands, and wide, bare 
feet made them seem burdened with their own animality. 
Any one of them might have been Maria’s. 

A big loafer named Henrique. Always coming up the 
back way. Always taking money. Always quarreling. Maria 
weeping in the morning, dragging around half-dead. Foolish 
girl, foolish girl. The words kept coming back. Ferrell looked 
at Senhora Natal and was almost startled to see that she had 
stopped talking. She was moving, the first to leave, and as 
she passed, he saw that the look of disgruntled intrusion was 
still on her face. The policeman swung his stick and the 
heavy solidarity of the crowd wavered. 
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Ferrell glanced at his watch. It was nearly ten o’clock. 
The Old Man would be expecting him at the Embassy soon. 
He always went in for a talk before going to his own desk. 
Never openly, but tacitly, the Ambassador demanded it. 
It was one of the many little attentions that were the price 
of ‘his favor. But Ferrell did not really object, liking to 
think that this compliance insured the strength of numerous 
secret bonds, forming a kind of subtle conspiracy between 
them. The Old Man was all right even if he could be a bit 
grumpy and fussy on off days. The Department regarded him 
as a diplomat of the old school, one of their smoothest 
trouble shooters. He never slipped up, never bungled. Ferrell 
liked to think of him as secure and enduring in the hard 
hermetic power of his life. 


Everyone was dry-eyed now and coolly observant, he 
noticed, except a huddle of three empregadas who were stil] 
whimpering. They might have been friends or merely mem- 
bers of a common station in life, but, in any case, they 
would not be cheated of the chance for a releasing flow of 
tears. They would stay there, he thought, until the merely 
curious had left, tending the body with a kind of ritual 
sorrow. He felt unsettled and almost angry at the sight of 
so much emotion. Perhaps he was disturbed that a display 
of feeling could involve him. It was annoying that the 
undercurrents of pity, terror, and despair could still break 
through the channel of control. In the mastery of the 
surface of life, there was no place for dawdling along the 
way with sentimental tribute. You had to be one of the 
“moderns,” quick and tough and faultless, the man of 
mobility par excellence who knew how to hit and run. He 
had told this to himself often, wishing and believing that 
he could believe it. But sooner or later something always 
shook him as though he were held in a big rough hand, and 
with the shifting of established security, violence throbbed 
at every nerve-end. This wretched girl, for example, who 
had dropped like an overripe fruit literally within earshot 
had shaken his composure unduly. If he had believed in 
omens, this might have been one, as though the tree of life, 
reminding him that he still walked underneath its boughs, 
let fall an unexpected charge, smiting its concussion into 
his abstract blood. In spite of the mind and its processes of 
order, its rational disciplines, the heart stayed primitive. 
It alone could not be anaesthetized. When feeling for 
others stopped, then it became swollen and terror-sodden 
with feeling for oneself. 


He looked away from the circle of people down the street 
to the white curve of the beach, the tranquil dark blue of 
the sea and the cloudless paler blue of the sky. There was 
the other side of feeling. There was the unhurt, unblemished 
richness of the earth. He would be driving along the beach 
in a moment, he told himself, out of this strangely slowed 
down, stretched out action of time into the invulnerability 
and confident quick pace of other concerns. 


He was rather ashamed that he had loitered into the 
crowd at all. He had been acting like a native. A light sweat 
had formed on his brow, and there was a sense of physical 
straining in him as if his blood were having a hard time 
pumping itself up from a greater depth than he ever 
imagined his body had. The heat had begun to make him 
feel a little sick and reminded him again how encroaching 
and disintegrating the climate was if you didn’t keep mov- 
ing. It must have been someone who lived in the tropics, he 
reflected, who coined that phrase, “the white man’s burden.”’ 


When he looked toward the circle again, one of the em- 
pregadas had lit some small candles bought in a store near 
by and encircled the body’s cruciform. In the brilliant glare 
of morning the tiny lights were dim and ghostly. The yellow 
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reflections on the black flesh flickered, lucent and pliant, 
over the face, hands, and legs, as though those limbs, alone, 
might feel their heat. 

The rest of the crowd was drained of all excitement, and 
many of them began to break away and walk across the 
street disinterestedly. As Ferrell turned to go, annoyed with 
himself for having delayed so long, a light wind stirred, and 
he heard the harsh dry sound of the clashing palms braided 
in jagged antiphony with the soft crying of the girls. He 
looked up where the green fronds swirled near the wall of 
the apartment house. For a moment, the air around him 
swayed, and he felt that he was falling, not as in an elevator 
out of control, irresponsible and lost through impersonal 
mechanical destruction, but as the wilful body, alone, can 
fall, unencased and sprawling in the air. 


Books Reviewed 


MYTHOLOGIES: W. B.Yeats; Macmillan; pp. 369; $4.25. 


This book, a selection of Yeats’ prose fiction and phil- 
osophy written at various times between 1893 and 1917, 
shows us the developing mind and imagination of a poet 
who, when he was young, sailed away to nine bean rows 
and the lake-isle at Innisfree and who, when he had reached 
the end of this volume, was ready to set sail for something 
more startling, more complicated and more puzzle-solving 
than a pretty Irish island — namely the Byzantium where 
one can be changed into an Emperor’s golden nightingale. 
When Yeats was young, in 1893, he tried out the mythology 
of Fairyland as a way of tying together his poetry. The 
sections of this book entitled The Celtic Twilight and The 
Secret Rose are very much filled with the stuff of their titles. 
Then Yeats went on to combine Fairyland with Madame 
Blavatsky and Rosicrucianism: the result was occult fanta- 
sies such as “Rosa Alchemica” and the “Adoration of the 
Magi” in which, along with some Blake, two or three 
different mythologies are interwoven. This is still the 
nineties. At length by 1917 in the metaphysical speculations 
of Per Amica Silentia Lunae we note how the simple system 
of opposites the first Fairyland myth contained has become a 
much sturdier complex system capable of handling ali of 
human character, all of the poet’s personality and all of 
history. Particularly interesting is his discovery that there 
is another otherworld than Fairyland. To put it very simple, 
in 1917 Yeats arrived at a mythology in which there was 
a world of Death, a world of Life and a perfect world 
beyond these two states which drives them out of and into 
one another somewhat in the manner of an eggbeater. An 
eggbeater that really worked was probably what the aesthetic 
nineties had sadly lacked and it is something that as one 
watches Yeats slowly discovering it, one wishes for oneself. 
One can get it. This book shows you how. In this book, 
then, we see a poet slowly making completely his own a 
really very ancient set of symbols which his society had 
mislaid for a while and if one wants to know what lies 
behind the ordered magnificence of his later plays and 
poetry, well — here it is, 


Seen in itself and not just as background to the poetry, 
the prose of this volume is, it must be remembered, written 
by Yeats, which automatically assures the reader of a 
reward. Surely that story from the Secret Rose in which an 
early Irish monastery turns out en masse to crucify a min- 
strel who has complained of its hospitality is rather unusual 
and memorable: 


“It is a gleeman,” said the lay brother, “who complains of 
the sods, of the bread . . . And now he is singing a bard’s 
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curse upon you, O brother abbot, and upon... all your 
relations.” 


“Ts he cursing in rhyme?” 
“He is cursing in rhyme, and with two assonances in 


every line of his curse.” 
James Reaney 


THE DEFICIT MADE FLESH: John Glassco; McClelland 
& Stewart; pp. 64; $3.50. 


What are the typical images and attitudes of the typical 
Canadian poem? Ralph Gustafson provides us with a list 
in the introduction to his new Penguin anthology. Among 
the things included are the primal sea, a good deal of diving, 
green out of the white of winter, antagonistic hills, and 
symbolic eyes and fishes. It’s a good list. It fits a few poets 
from a few parts of Canada, and what more can we ask? 
But there are plenty of alternatives. What about a vision 
of the collapsed mine or barn, the soiled and discarded 
virgin, the ghost town, grey snow, roads that peter out or 
lead to a dead structure, fruit gone soft before it ripens, 
parricide before puberty? This is not the vision that the 
Prime Minister will produce at the next Dominion Election, 
but it’s a Canadian vision for all that, and worth seeing. 
You can see one regional version of it in John Glassco’s 
new book, The Deficit Made Flesh. Mr. Glassco is a poet 
of the Eastern Townships of rural Quebec and what he 
depicts is a grim map of changing landmarks, of generations 
at cross-purposes, of betrayal and revenge and empty success, 
although also of strength and survival, of form (or even 
grace) in the midst of ruin. 


This landscape is vivid and its social tensions are powerful. 
Even a very simple poet might show us that and show it well. 
But Mr. Glassco has not written a Spoon River Anthology. 
Nor is he really a simple poet. His idiom can be sophisticated, 
witty, even pedantic; his gaze is often intensely introspec- 
tive, rather than panoramic, Not that the sophistication 
always comes off; some of the poems are in danger of being 
spoiled by an obtrusive rhetoric, or by a kind of inflated 
smartness. And Mr. Glassco sometimes overtranslates his 
landscape into metaphysics or theology. There are too many 
existentialist lumps in the cereal, so that in a poem like 
The Brill Road the landscape is enslaved by the insistent 
meaning. The worst poem in the book is called A Devotion, 
and is a Donne-like debate on the paradoxical relations of 
body and soul. (As originally published in the Fiddlehead, 
it had the equivocal title of Donne Procubitus.) The best 
poems are intense and paradoxical too, but not in this heavy- 
handed way. In other words, Mr. Glassco is sometimes at 
the mercy of what A. J. M. Smith (who wrote the jacket 
blurb) would call his “mature sensibility.” 


The complexity is at its most authentic when it emerges 
without labouring the argument. Mr. Glassco’s natural 
syntax is a series of calls to attention, of “come heres” and 
“see theres,” of immediate questions and exclamations, of 
trailing clauses introduced by “where.” And his most success- 
ful attitude is meditative, not dramatic or dialectical. In 
such fine topographical poems as The Entailed Farm and 
Gentleman’s Farm, or more introspective monologues like 
The White Mansion and The Whole Hog, Mr. Glassco’s 
meditative eye draws all the complex human significance 
out of the situation before it: “a little more than kin and 
less than kind.” His key actors and images are hard to 
forget: the grasping, visionary fathers, the pathetic, as well 
as murderous, sons — victims and avengers; the forms of 
decay and the success that unforms itself; the realities that 
become real only when chaos is come again. 


Look backward now, 
As we breast the rubbly hill to the rotting sawmill, 
Back to the shining roof 
That parries the pale farflung November sunlight 
On lightning rods and the stammering weathervane 
Of a gilded calf: 


See that the wreck of all things made with hands 
Being fixed and certain, as all flesh is grass, 
The grandiose design 
Must marry the ragged matter, and of the vision 
Nothing endure that does not gain through ruin 
The right, the wavering line. 


These poems are Canada’s lyric equivalents of Wordsworth’s 
The Ruined Cottage, Michael and The Brothers, poems of 
fallen or unfinished sheepfolds, of unnatural piety and lost 
covenants: arguments from the broken design. 

What I take to be Mr. Glassco’s later poems show an 
increasing desire to (so to speak) unregionalize his themes, 
while maintaining their essentials. I am thinking of more 
than the frequent parallels between Canada’s New France 
and the Old France of Stendhal and Balzac or of Sartre 
and Utrillo. A poem like The Web goes a lot farther than 
that. Here Quebec’s earth mother turned whore is represented 
by a less than Homeric Penelope, who delights in the 
contentions among son and suitors, flaunts her seasonal 
colors and fears only the unlikely miracle that would allow 
the return of that visionary thief, her husband. In Hail and 
Farewell the problem of the death of the dream is worked 
out not so much in regional terms as in terms of the tradi- 
tional images and problems of romance. Mr. Glassco tries 
to put the reality of romance in its place; he refuses either 
to deny the dream or to dream the waking reality. If ever 
the two touch, it is at a moment of grace amid ruin, just 
as it was in the more regional pieces. 


When to accept the word of closing doors, 

As saints and martyrs do their palms and pains, 
Is the question: to retrieve in desperation 

What was rejected in despite: to see 


Items as irrecoverable isles 
And leave them so... 


It isn’t an easy thing to say “hail” and “farewell” at the 
same time, as the tradition of elegiac poetry has long 
taught. In some of these (presumably later) poems, the 
idiom and versification start to change, and the forms of 
the ballad, the Cavalier lyric and the nursery rhyme break 
the surface in such excellent pieces as The Death of Thomas 
Pepys, The Old Faun and Didactic. The outlook of Mr. 
Glassco’s book is consistent, but his craft seems transitional. 
Where he will go from here, I don’t know; but I suspect 
that myth will do more than metaphysics can. 


Milton Wilson 


24 POEMS: Goodridge MacDonald; Poets’ and Painters’ 
Press; 31 pp., (no price listed). 


Mr. MacDonald published 14 poems in a Ryerson chap- 
book, on which this reader commented appreciatively in 
these pages. They impressed me as the work of a writer 
who shaped his poetry from personal observation and 
experience, with due regard to the important fact that all 
modern poets must contend with the weight of a long 
tradition—a fact they can scarcely ignore, but must some- 
how escape, if poetry is not to die from lack of nourishment. 


That is what poets have been attempting to do since the 
1920’s. They have put down as many new stylistic roots as 
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there are variations in the musical scale. Some have flourished 
into influential schools, many more have perished in the 
winter of transitional change. The true innovators are few, 
the diluters many, and the imitators endless. 

In this long drawn out escape, the poet’s basic problem 
has been to determine how much responsibility he should 
throw upon the reader. How easy it is for him to flash out 
with coruscating phrases, snarled syntax, mangled meta- 
phors, and a defiant joining of incongruous adjectives and 
substantives. God, he cries, is this brilliance truly my own? 
How this will shake them! And he disappears in a shower of 
quickly dying verbal rocket-bursts. Perhaps some momentary 
vision was clear enough to him; it seldom becomes so to the 
reader. 

Therein lie the difficulties. The poet must be permitted his 
time-honored methods—symbols, tonal shifts, varying levels 
of conscience, whispers of suggestion, suspended moments of 
revelation that words, by themselves, have no power to 
evoke. Where will he pause, confident that the reader is 
still with him? Or are there moments when the poet himself 
is lost in a labyrinth? Should not a critic always be con- 
cerned with determining this delicate balance, and whether 
the poet has won through to it? 

Now it may be faulty conjecture on my part, but the dif- 
ferences between the poems which Mr. MacDonald published 
in the chap-book, and those in this present collection, are too 
glaring to be ignored. They are an illustration of my com- 
ments here. In the former, he evidently had the advantage 
of some discerning editorial selection. In the latter, if I am 
not mistaken, he has ventured out very much on his own. 
It’s such a simple matter for a poet to believe passionately 
in his own work, and even more simple to see it through the 
press himself. 

What differences? The differences between a poet honestly 
opening a door for us upon his personal world with exacting 
care for his art, and one threshing about with language in a 
wild determination to impress. Do I go too far? I am not 
quarreling with Mr. MacDonald’s themes—basically they 
are the same projections of his individuality in both books— 
but in 24 Poems he is clearly under the spell of his own 
brilliance. (Not always—in I Walk My City he is well under 
control . . . and a measure of warmth is permitted to seep 
through). 

For the most part, however, Mr. MacDonald is playing 
with words: 


Protean, illusory I, 
fishlike turning in the stream of time; 
birdlike, beating at the winds of space; 


Tuned to rhythm and rhyme, 

or discord, shattering ; 

all shifting sunset colors, and all shapes; 
all words, in turn and simultaneously. 


Vernal House. 


THE WATCH THAT ENDS THE NIGHT: Hugh Mac- 
Lennan; Macmillan; pp. 373; $3.95. 


In this, his fifth novel, Hugh MacLennan shows a marked 
advance in story-telling technique. As in his earlier books, 
he has again made skilful use of a typical Canadian back- 
ground: once more Montreal forms the major setting, with 
a small-town private school and a New Brunswick lumber 
camp giving variety in minor scenes. His ability to convey 
not only the physical but the cultural atmosphere is one of 
his greatest virtues, and gives his story a distinctively 
Canadian flavor. 

The plot is dramatic and it is unfolded in skilfully handled 
flashbacks. As the story opens in 1951, we meet George 
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Stewart, a CBC commentator on international affairs, and 
his wife Catherine, an artist whose weak heart is their chief 
concern until they are faced with the return of her first 
husband, Jerome Martell, who had been reported killed in 
a Nazi prison camp a dozen years earlier. From that crisis we 
are taken back into the lives of these three: we see George 
and Catherine first as childhood sweethearts; when they 
meet again after a ten year separation, Catherine is married 
to Jerome, a brilliant surgeon whose concern about the 
darkening international situation finally leads him to go to 
Spain with a medical unit. 

This is no crude triangle: George and Jerome are close 
friends and there is never any hostility between them. It is 
not jealousy but concern for Catherine’s weak heart that 
upsets George, and it is Jerome who teaches him how to face 
the prospect of her imminent death. 

Perhaps the most effective parts of the book are the 
sections in which Mr. MacLennan recreates the atmosphere 
of the depression, the intellectual and political currents of 
the thirties, and the changing attitudes of the postwar years. 
Particularly successful is his picture of the colorful and 
confusing era of the Spanish Civil War and the Popular 
Front. 

Somewhat less successful are hs characterizations. George 
is on the whole natural and convincing, and many of the 
minor characters are brilliantly sketched. But Jerome never 
quite comes to life: perhaps because he is painted as 
slightly larger than life-size, and Catharine remains an 
admirable but not altogether believable figure. Her determin- 
ation to live life to the full despite her weak heart is 
obviously the core of the book whose message is carefully 
spelled out: that life is a gift, valuable in itself. But that 
theme is perhaps made too explicit for Catherine herself to 
be any more than a symbol. Whenever she appears the nar- 
rative seems to take on a slightly artificial quality, and we 
become somewhat tired of the phrases repeatedly used to 
describe her: her ‘“‘heart-shaped face’’, her “rueful bravery’’, 
her proudly held head, and her “little girl’s smile.” 

Although The Watch That Ends the Night is not com- 
pletely successful as a novel, it is certainly a book that will 
hold the interest of most readers. The fact that it has gone 
into its third printing within three months indicates that it 
may belong to that very rare species: a Canadian novel 
that is a best seller. 

Edith Fowke. 


THE ROSE AND THE PURITAN: Alden A. Nowlan; 
Fiddlehead Poetry Books; pp. 16; $1.00. 
The mad Puritan of Mr. Nowlan’s title-poem thanks God 
for any shelter from the grim beasts howling outside: 


even this lightless tomb, this cell, this cage 
is preferable to that which howls outside— 
the world is wind, the winged wind with claws. 


The harlot-mother lets him rave and then takes the last 
word: 


But God is there, not here, said rose, 
then mute again she turned the key and smiled. 


The poem is not a complete success, but Mr. Nowlan was 
probably wise to use it to name his book as a whole, for, 
more explicitly than any other, it defines the full range of 
his rural world. We meet in compressed form his basic cast 
of characters: puritan, harlot, idiot, mother; we see an 
outside of pleasure and horror touching an inside of strength, 
security, sterility—and even changing places with it. 

While Mr. Nowlan’s work is not all of a piece, there is 
plenty of common ground. One poem gives us an alien 
harlot in a puritan’s bed and town; another gives us an alien 
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bastard in the school yard. One poem begins: ‘When like 
the tears of clowns the rain intrudes/Upon our ordered 
days”; another ends: “rebuking the gay gush of his laugh- 
ter/with the terrible sanity of their faces.” Here we meet 
the hysteria of a common sparrow and there the calmness 
of twenty-seven hens picking their cock dead. In To My 
Mother, when death makes the child vomit, mother’s milk 
(metaphorically) settles his stomach; in Cattle among the 
Alders, a mother “is like homemade cider/that goes over 
the tongue like soapy water/and then is warm and comfort- 
able/in the stomach.” Readers of the title-poem will rec- 
ognize the method (at least) of A Letter to My Sister, 
where Mr. Nowlan alternates between a fire in the barn 
without and a table, set and undisturbed, within: 


Dearest of strangers: in your separate room 
no smoke intrudes, nor howling from the stable; 
the bats make crazy circles in the night— 

you smile, adjusting napkins on the table. 


The same readers may be a little disconcerted to recognize 
the smile. 

Mr. Nowlan is an interesting poet, but not a very secure 
one in control of his medium. The touch of epigram, the 
grotesque image, the homely saw, the rich evocative phrase— 
he tries them all, but the moment for each sometimes seems 
il-chosen and the phrasing too strained or sketchy or pat. 
But there is no need to labor this point. In the Winter issue 
of the Fiddlehead, Michael Hornyanski has said all that is 
needed about Mr. Nowlan’s occasional lapses in style, and 
I won’t try to follow his example here. I would only wonder 
just how far it is possible to defend the lapses as appropriate 
—as a matter of decorum tm the author’s poetic world. 

Nearly everything that can be said about Mr. Nowlan’s 
book can be said about the following remarkable poem, and 
I print it as postscript without comment: 


When like the tears of clowns the rain intrudes 
Upon our ordered days and children chant, 

Like repetitious birds, their sexless shrill: 

My heart crawls lean and lewd, a shrinking thing, 
To haylofts where, when I was ten and whipt, 

Tall horses swore fidelity and drummed 

As wolf-thoughts howled within my punished wrists. 


There in the seasoned hay’s unsubtle tang 
The lash of fleshly pride unleashed my lips 


And in a dream I saw the meek bequeathed 
Their deep and narrow heritage of earth. 


Milton Wilson. 


THE HOUSE WITHOUT WINDOWS: FRANCE 
SELECTS A PRESIDENT: Constantin Melnick and 
Nethan Leites; translated from the French by Ralph 
Manheim; Copp, Clark; pp. 358; $6.50. 


Contributing to a Rand Corporation series of research 
projects on French politics, Nathan Leites and Constantin 
Melnick have made a case study of the French presidential 
election of 1953 with a view to determining how political 
elites in general and French parliamentarians in particular, 
behave and arrive at decisions. Relying on their personal 
coverage of the election, on newspaper articles and on inter- 
views with parliamentary journalists, party officials and 
occasionally politicians, they describe in detail the longest 
presidential contest of the Third and Fourth Republics. 

The atmosphere of the Congress, its changing moods, the 
life of its couloirs are well pictured. The quest of a leader- 
less assembly for some personality who could organize the 
search for a candidate acceptable to the majority, the re- 
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lactance of politicians to commit themselves and to make 
decisions are well analyzed. The esoteric vocabulary of 
French politics is competently explained. But the work is 
marred by grave defects. The analysis of the motives behind 
hypotheses as much as on proven facts and reliable inform- 
ation. Far too much of the material analyzed is of poor 
quality, the product of second rate journalism. In order to 
find out what goes on inside the House without windows, the 
authors have relied too much on the technique of listening 
behind doors. The result is a strange blend of scholarly 
analysis and kitchen talk. J. A. Laponce. 


FEAST OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN: J. David Ford; 
Greenwich; pp. 94; $2.75. 


It has been claimed that so many books have been written 
about the Eskimos of Canada, that authors are running out 
of Eskimos. Certainly this small group of people and their 
land have attracted a vast literature, but fiction —or at 
least conscious fiction — has been relatively rare. 

Mr. Ford’s new book provides more than fiction: it has 
Sex, and a great deal of it. The vehicle for this racy tale is 
the legend — or perhaps myth — of the great annual fertility 
feast of the Eskimos. “The four days of the feast’, the 
publishers tell us, ‘“‘were a time of bacchanalian revelry, of 
feasting and drinking and sex.” Not in descending order of 
importance either, the reader will conclude after at last 
finding a book in which the text is more salacious than the 
cover. 

Mr. Ford has had experience living in the Canadian Arctic; 
but before readers take the next plane to join the swelling 
tourist trade into our country’s northern reaches, they should 
remind themselves that it is of prehistoric times that this 
small volume treats. We suspect that Mr. Ford has no better, 
or worse, information than the rest of us of what went on in 
the more abandoned of those distant days, but we will credit 
him with a livelier imagination than the average Arctic writer 

. The punctilious might claim that his imagination 
was so vivid that it puts even the setting of the story in the 
wrong place: there is no midnight sun on Southampton 
Island, for it is south of the Arctic Circle. 

But this is quibbling. Most of the material on the hunting 
life of the Eskimos could be based on any one of a dozen 
reliable books of recent times, and the social life could easily 
apply to primitive people anywhere in the world. In the 
course of his description of the personal life he does get 
across a good deal of information about traditional Arctic 
ways. But whether the purpose is to throw a little education 
at the sex-hungry reader, or to add some respectable 
punctuation to a sex-filled tale, is something only Mr. Ford 
can say. If you want a DIFFERENT book about the Arctic, 
read “Feast of the Midnight Sun”: then tell your psycho- 
analyst what you think of it. R. A. J. Phillips. 


SOCIAL MOBILITY IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY: Sey- 
mour Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix; University 
of California Press; pp. xxi, 309; $5.00. 


One of the most persistent images of American society is 
that it, more than any other, provides opportunities for the 
individual to get ahead. Messrs. Lipset and Bendix raise 
doubts about this image by showing that the industrialization 
of any society results in such a transformation of the oc- 
cupational structure that it becomes possible for large 
numbers of people to do better than their parents and to end 
their working lives in a higher status than the one in which 
they began. The supporting evidence comes from the numer- 
ous sociological studies in the U.S. and in Europe of the way 
in which people climb up — and sometimes descend — the 
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occupational hierarchy. Although these studies employ dif- 
ferent criteria of occupational rank, and were never meant 
to be used for comparison between countries, the authors, 
by reducing the occupational classes to a “manual” and “non- 
manual” dichotomy are able to show that not only in the U.S. 
but in all countries surveyed there is a considerable move- 
ment by generation across the manual-non-manual line 

When the broad dichotomy is set aside and particular 
career systems examined there are some variations to be 
found between nations. Within the professions there is 
greater opportunity for upward mobility in the U.S. than in 
some European countries because in the former higher 
education is more available. In the latter the participation of 
labor movements in politics permits the ascent of working 
class individuals into political elites. Business leaders appear 
to be similar in their social origins regardless of country. 
However, the evidence on these points is thin, and there 
seems to be little purpose in bringing together such isolated 
studies for comparative analysis. There are many super- 
ficial speculations about the way in which social mobility is 
affected by educational systems, religion, values, national 
cultural patterns and so forth. The comparative method is, 
of course, very important in sociological analysis, but it is 
best used by isolating particular institutions—and trying to 
account for their variations in terms of the total social 
structures in which they are found. The fault with this book 
is that the comparisons do not go very far and there is 
little more than a cataloguing of various studies relating to 
mobility. 

Despite these weaknesses, however, the book has some 
useful sections. There is a good chapter on “The American 
Business Elite” which while it adds little that is new, makes 
a comprehensive review of the literature in that field. There 
is also an interesting account of the relationship between 
education and mobility. Industrialization brings bureau- 
cratic forms of organization which means that educational 
qualifications set the course for the individual’s career. From 
the many investigations of democratic educational systems 
it has become clear that not only are there economic barriers 
to educational opportunity, but there are also great dif- 
ferences in motivation and “native intelligence.” There is 
increasing evidence that these last two factors are also 
associated with social class position and other demographic 
and social conditions. The authors make a careful assessment 
of the various studies on this problem, and while their con- 
clusions are not firm what they have to say is of interest 
to those concerned with mass education. 

The general reader will become wearied by the statistical 
presentation and the inconclusiveness of the findings. The 
latter result in part from the difficult questions which 
sociologists set themselves to answer. Some doubts could be 
raised about the ethical vacuum in which the problems of 
getting ahead are discussed. “Equality of opportunity” seems 
to be a legacy of nineteenth century liberalism. If this ideal 
is no longer relevant to social inquiry—and the authors 
suggest it is not—what is the significance of the great shifts 
across the manual-non-manual line? We are told that 
opportunities to get ahead affect in some way class conflict 
and political stability. To regard mobility as serving political 
stability is to introduce a value and at the same time to 
remove an important guide to inquiry—that is the role of 
instability and conflict in social change. 

John Porter. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS: Arthur Calder-Marshal]: British 
Book Service; pp. 286; $6.50. 
Mr. Calder-Marshall in his introduction to this life of 


Havelock Ellis says “I have not tried to supersede My 
Life which must always command its own authority as 
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Ellis’s long meditation on his childhood and marriage. My 
aim has been to supplement.’ He has been enormously 
helped in this aim by the copious letters and notes written 
by the various women who were attracted to Havelock Ellis 
and by personal friendship with Madame Delisle, a wonder- 
ful woman with whom Ellis spent the final twenty-three 
years of his long and emotionally complex life. 

This is a very personal sort of biography, taking the form 
of a series of accounts of the relationships between Havelock 
Ellis and the women who influenced him so deeply, beginning 
with his mother and his sister Louie. 

Ellis’s history provides a rather different variation on the 
mother-son theme so beloved of character analyzers. His 
father was a sea-captain, absent from home for long periods. 
Havelock was the oldest of four children and the only son. 
His mother, a quiet, rigidly controlled woman had one 
peculiarity the affects of which Ellis eventually identified 
in himself as “urolagnia”’. 

The psychology of his own adult life was based on his 
assumption of sexual impotence in himself but this seems to 
have been, at least to some degree a failure of will, overcome 
at the age of fifty-eight by his first really whole relationship! 

Real or imagined, he accepted his limitations. He was 
abnormally shy and he failed as a teacher, but took a 
medical degree and used it as a starting point for more 
scientific inquiry into abnormality which had always in- 
terested him as a social problem. 

After the publication of his first studies he was consulted 
by men and women of various degrees of ambivalence and 
worked out on informal technique for helping them. He was 
calm and sympathetic, and being a doctor did not overlook 
the physical factors in deviation. Ellis was evolving this 
method when Freud was still a student. 

Personally he seems to have been guilty of changing his 
theories of behavior toward women to suit the person with 
whom he was currently involved, while remaining idealistic 
about the role of love. This made for some grave misunder- 
standings particularly with his wife Edith whom he had 
educated to believe that the physical side of love was un- 
important. She adored him and allowed him his bachelor 
ways in order to share that portion of his life which he 
permitted. This had its comic as well as its pathetic aspects. 
When she transferred her affections in part to other women 
he was upset, and she reciprocated with bitterness about the 
various women in his life, Amy, his “feather bed”, Margaret 
Sanger his spiritual companion, etc. However his underlying 
devotion to Edith survived her final breakdown and is a 
moving part of his story. 

The public of course was revolted by his subject matter 
and he was involved in two famous obscenity libel cases. The 
first concerned the publication of his first Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex, and was due in part to his indiscretion 
about publishers. Even from involvement in sordid matters 
Ellis emerged unshaken and unscathed. He had the strength 
of the really pure in heart who see no evil. To him the 
sometimes unfortunate victims of abnormality were “the 
beautiful Anomalies.” 

From this biography a very great and a very strange 
character emerges. It throws some light on this pioneer figure 
in the literature of psychology although several rather dread- 
ful shadows are cast by the women. The exceptions to the 
tragic and the absurd are Margaret Sanger, Olive Schreiner 
and Madame Delisle, the last an abandoned and penniless 
woman in her thirties when Ellis met her, who renounced 
the love of Hugh de Selincourt then a well-known and 
prosperous novelist to be with Havelock Ellis in his old age. 

Recommended for those who have got as far as the 
Wolfenden Report in their thinking on the subject of 
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inversion. The English law has not yet been able to accept 
what Ellis advocated in these matters sixty years ago. 


Hilda Kirkwood. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE WINDJAMMERS: John Cong- 
don Crowe; Ryerson Press; p.176; illustrated; $4.50. 


This is the story of a ship. It is the story of a family that 
sailed and grew up in the ship. It is also, though incident- 
ally, the story of a community that built the ship. But 
mainly, yet by no means exclusively, it is a story of adven- 
turous voyaging on the high seas of a vessel that lived 
through it all and survived to become an honoured memory 
and a legend. The Semantha was such a ship. 

The Semantha was a fourmasted steel barque, built at 
Port Glasgow, Scotland, at a cost of 21,000 pounds sterling. 
She was classed 100 A-1 on Lloyds Register of shipping, and 
was launched on 23 October 1888. Her overall length was 





For Irving Layton 
(on rereading his poems) 


Once peeping Tom 

Whose toilet tales 

Contrived to terrorize us all, 

(We, too, could read 

But were outraged 

To find them on a page 

Instead of on a wall.) 

The crevices you squinted through 
Gave crazy closeups 

That delighted you: 

You flexed your muscles 

And your vocal chords, 

You shouted, lustily, you hoped, 
And startled Westmount with four-letter words. 


The glass you see through 

Now, how darkly, here, 

Brings unblind rooms 

Too piteously near; 

Yet, with a lover’s touch, 

You have uncovered much 

The unkind tourist misses: 

Binoculars, improved, disclose 
Relationships unseen through interstices. 


This unsuspected view 

May yet reveal 

Contents to correct 

Your bent perspective: 

You must have guessed 

On. of those silhouettes is you... 


Some night, if you keep watch, 
God willing, you will catch 
Yourself undressed. 
The light will be unshaded 
As first it came: 
Blinded, without binoculars, 
Your jocular self stripped, 
Shivering without fear, 
Naked and unashamed, 
Your sight unaided 
At last, clear — 
Do you but whisper, 
Visionary, then — 
The world shall hear. 

Wynne Francis. 
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296.7 feet. She had a carrying capacity of more than 4,000 
tons, and her crew consisted of thirty-five men. Such a vessel 
was called a windjammer, which as every schoolboy once 
knew, is slang for merchant sailing ship. Her name Sem- 
antha was used by the Micmacs as a cry of encouragement 
in the hunt or in battle. 


In the days of sail, a skipper literally roved the seven 
seas: from Lunenburg to Calcutta, from San Francisco to 
Honolulu, from Philadelphia to Nagasak, from Antwerp to 
New York, from Portland to Cardiff, around the Horn across 
the equator and back again into the China Sea, where the 
destructive typhoon was as sudden and as frequent as a 
shower on shore. Usually it brought disaster in its wake. 
Let the author tell it: “The China Sea is noted for its sud- 
den and violent squalls. One lovely fine day there was 
scarcely a breath of wind. The sails were idly flapping as the 
ship rose and sank on a slight swell. Suddenly we heard a 
shout from the deck. The ship heeled over on the port side. 
Everything movable in the cabin—Mother’s work basket, 
her knitting, books on the table, myself—all slid across the 
cabin to bring up against the wall on the lee side. . . . The 
ocean came up almost halfway across the deck, and rose well 
up on the lee hatch coamings. So far over on her side did the 
ship lie that the tip of her main yard was dipping in the 
ocean. She was almost completely on her beam ends... 
with reports like pistol shots some of the sails split. She 
righted herself gradually, and as the wind died away, she 
came back on an even keel. The rain ceased and the sun 
shone again. An hour later the crew were strung along the 
yards removing the torn sails. I had resumed my reading 
lesson. The squall had passed.” 


Memory the author admits, supplies much of the material 
used, together with copies of the ship’s log books and a 
scrapbook kept by his mother. A notebook of his father, 
showing the arrival and departure days of every voyage, he 
also found useful. All indeed first-rate source material which 
Mr. Crowe has woven into a record thrilling and impressive 
beyond words. His terse, graphic and unaffected prose is 
well suited to his theme. The illustrations add interest to 
the narrative, especially the frontispiece picture of the 
Semantha, reproduced from an oil painting by a Chinese 
artist in Shanghai. It presents a noble conception of the 
ship, with her sails all set and pennants flying as she glides 
serenely down the channel. The sky portends a storm in the 
offing, but for the moment all is well. A happy augury. 


William Colgate. 


RIVER’S END AND OTHER STORIES: Anthony C. 
West; McLeod; pp. 204; $3.75. 


“As scales on a golden basking fish the sun laid his light 
across the waste of bog that rimmed the horizon with a 
plain of leathery shimmering brown. Gravid with heat a 
beech drowsed by the schoolhouse window, green-glossy and 
replete.” These are the first sentences of “River’s end’; 
there are altogether too many more like them. Mr. West 
does have a feeling for natural man in his relation to nature, 
and for the sensitivity of adolescence; he does have, to quote 
the blurb, “a mind of fierce power and intensity”. The 
trouble with this collection of eight stories (five of which 
appeared originally in Esquire, however, is that the fine 
moments get buried beneath the supposedly “fine writing”, 
the often irrelevant preoccupation with sex at its most sordid, 
and the pretentious suggesting of fake significances which 
read like Henry Miller when he reminds us of Lawrence or 


Joyce gone wrong. 
FP. 
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VERLAINE, PRINCE OF POETS: Lawrence and Elizabeth 
Hanson; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 394; $6.75. 


The name Paul Verlaine probably conveys to most 
educated Anglo-Saxons little more than the image of a bald, 
unkempt bohemian seated at a café table before a glass oi 
absinth. Some may have read about the undutiful husband, 
the sojourn in London with that most astounding of al! 
juvenile contributors to adult delinquency, Arthur Rimbaud, 
the quarrel, revolver-shots and imprisonment, the religious 
conversion and the endless backslidings. The fact that the 
bohemian was also a great poet tends to be forgotten. 

What manner of man was Paul Verlaine? 

I’ve loved much in my life. Much too much? Oh no! 
decidedly not! For love, you must understand — and believe 
me rather than condemining me outright — love is if not 
everything, ah! at least almost everything and practically 
the sole motive for all actions worthy of that name. Don’t 
speak to me of other things, ambition, money, fame! At the 
very most, perhaps, one might except Art. And yet, and yet, 
Art, by itself... ? 

This quotation serves as an epigraph to the most recent 
biography of Verlaine. The authors, Lawrence and Elizabeth 
Hanson, make no claim to original scholarship; but they 
have made good use of the most authoritative among the 
many documents relating to Verlaine and his entourage. The 
result is an excellent account — the best in English — of 
the poet’s life and work, and also of the more public events, 
both literary and political, in which he was involved. 

The Hansons demonstrate that Verlaine, though no saint, 
was in many respects more sinned against than sinning. His 
wife’s unrelenting attitude and final insistence on a divorce 
(it is true that she had been sorely tried and was influenced 
by her father, the snobbish M. de Mauté) ; the harshness of 
the sentence of the Brussels court (motivated by the ir- 
relevant accusations of homosexual conduct and probably also 
by the poet’s momentary association with the Paris Com- 
mune): these were the factors that contributed most to 
Verlaine’s decline and ostracism. They would be of little 
interest if it were not for the fact that they also contributed 
to his attaining of artistic eminence. 

It is in a clearer defining of the value of the poetry that the 
rea] interest of the present study lies. Verlaine has hitherto 
been known mainly for the poems of the early recueils: above 
all the Fétes galantes. It is generally assumed that he reached 
the height of his powers in these and that the years following 
his imprisonment were marked by a steady decline. The 
Hansons show that on the contrary Verlaine went from 
strength to strength as a poet during his imprisonment and 
after his release in 1875. The ‘“‘bohemian years” were charac- 
terized not by cynicism but by a profound religious fervour, 
not by abjectness but by a radical contempt for the world 
and its values, not by emotional collapse but by a serenity 
tinged with humour, a serenity that not even the “vile 
sorceress” absinth could shake. 

These were the years of Verlaine’s true “greatness”, which 
manifests itself in the poems. Lawrence and Elizabeth 
Hanson are to be commended for the accuracy of their 
critical judgments. They rightly dissent from the popular 
over-valuing of La Bonne Chanson and other early col- 
lections, and point to the excellence of the (often scabrous) 
verses of such a later volume as Parallélement. They com- 
ment on Verlaine’s interest in the English poets, particularly 
Tennyson, whose Jn Memoriam the French poet sought to 
emulate in the admirable Lucien Létinois elegy. The many 
poems quoted are chosen with unerring taste and cause one 
to regret that more were not quoted. 

Their book in fact has so many merits that it is perhaps 
worthwhile pointing out a few minor errors, in case a re- 
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edition is made. Some are lexicographical: a faulty Latin 
plural (foeta, p. 18); some errors of French (dot used in- 
accurately, p. 52, Prussie for Prusse, p. 127, Vieux Colombine 
for Vieux Colombier p. 162); two unauthorized English 
expressions (beholdenment p. 103, sightsaw p. 181). Such 
verbal inaccuracies seem out of place in a book on Verlaine 
who, when asked by a red-faced magistrate: “Is it true that 
you are an infamous sodomist?” is said to have replied: 
“The word, Sir, is sodomite.” Other errors are more factual. 
The “University of Luxembourg” of p. 13 should surely be 
“University of Louvain”, where an early Verlaine did in 
fact distinguish himself. The publication of Hugo’s Les 
Misérables seems to be antedated on p. 32. There seems to be 
a confusion of chronology in the notations “third week of 
June” — “middle of June” on p. 123. ‘“Marat’s scurrilous 
Le Pére Duchesne” (p. 133) should surely read ‘“Hébert’s 
...” (Marat’s journal was L’Ami du Peuple). Rimbaud’s 
“favorite monosyllable” (p. 159) is technically a dissyllable, 
the well-known five-letter word ending in a mute e. 

The book contains a useful account of poetic movements 
of the last half of the nineteenth century, and some excellent 
characterizations. There are a number of illustrations, in- 
cluding a photograph of the Picasso portrait of Bibi-la-Purée, 
Verlaine’s self-appointed ‘‘guardian angel.” 

W. T. E. Kennett. 


WILLIAM WASSERSTROM, HEIRESS OF ALL THE 
AGES: Sex and Sentiment in the Genteel Tradition. 
University of Minnesota Press; pp. 157; $4.00. 

As we pursue in this spirited study the image of Ameri- 
can woman through nineteenth and twentieth century 
literature, we seem to meet a theme that might be called 
“sexual optimism.” The Puritan and genteel heroine (pretty 
attractive to us still) gave way to a more fully conceived 
woman who stirred the thought that an emotionally emanci- 
pated woman might represent and fulfill the American des- 
tiny. A clear-minded Henry James is made chief prophet of 
this vision, which some Europeans, almost maliciously, 
helped to conjure out of the savage world. Of all American 
dreams this is, if not the least attractive, certainly the least 
practicable. The attachment of the author to this theme 
may explain a certain biological coarseness of style (not 
quite Byronic), which the publishers chose to reproduce in 
printers’ devices. This emphasis generally coarsens the 
paradoxes and the pattern of ideas. 

Let us say that the book is divided at least in two, and 
that we can find interest in the less fulfilled but more reai 
woman of the modern tradition who has busied herself in 
separating herself from her helpmate. “I quietly took 
opium.” This independent woman (never to be confused 
with some of Mr. Wasserstrom’s coarser figures from slick 
and screen and South and West), may have her origin in 
the protecting Puritan and genteel traditions. “She seems 
to dislike him.” When Mr. Wasserstrom touches this lesser 
heroine, I find him writing more subtly and attractively. He 
does some very handsome sketching of the Gibson Girl in 
his best chapter, the “Conclusion.” We should like to see 
more of this woman, with more help from Henry Adams, and 
from James Thurber, too. 

Along with this more real woman, we are also interested 
in the feminine victims of the gold symbol, and the losers 
to “passionate parenthood.” In touching the latter theme, 
Mr. Wasserstrom’s frank manner seems often appropriate. 
A different but most suitable tone belongs to his handling 
of the mulatto heroine and her grave problem. To these 
women he might add “woman-as-little girl,” who has had 
a long and pathetic career in the American imagination. He 
does touch this theme in the last of many good notes. 

Woman. we should guess, might wish to emancipate her- 
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self from sociological criticism. If she is to be the sociol- 
ogist’s subject, she might choose the more single method, 
such as that in Simone de Beauvoir’s excellent emotional 
study, or in Mr. Keith Thomas’s recent economic essay, 
“The Double Standard.” But from all forms of sociological 
exercise she shall surely continue to protect herself by her 
naturalness and her unconsciousness, by her religion and 
her fashion. Kenneth MacLean. 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY 12: Allardyce Nicoll ed.; 
Macmillan; pp. 164; $5.00. 


This attractive book maintains in every respect the high 
standard of the earlier Shakespeare Survey volumes. For the 
scholar, these annual volumes are essential; for the general 
reader, they contain a wealth of interesting and stimulating 
information and interpretation. As their title suggests, they 
always include a survey of the Shakespearean scholarship 
and productions of the previous year. But the main part of 
each volume is usually devoted to a particular theme or area 
of Shakespeare studies. This year’s theme is the Elizabethan 
stage. Ten of the articles deal with various aspects of theatre, 
three with other matters. In one of the latter, Michael Lloyd 
suggests new sources for Antony and Cleopatra linking the 
Egyptian queen to the goddess Isis. In another, C. J. Sisson 
of the Stratford Institute presents new evidence about the 
Hathaways and Burnams at Shottery, friends of the 
youthful Shakespeare. He provides proof that Anne Hatha- 
way, Shakespeare’s wife, came from a family of good 
standing. 

The ten essays dealing with aspects of Shakespeare's stage 
are all admirable. They are written by such well-known 
authorities as C. Walter Hodges (the architect of Bernard 
Miles’ Mermaid Theatre), Richard Southern, Allardyce 
Nicoll, and Nugent Monck—the latter was the founder of 
the Maddermarket Theatre at Norwich, “the first practical 
model of a sixteenth century stage since Shakespeare’s 
stage’’, where he directed all thirty-seven plays. Some of the 
essays are necessarily technical, examining as they do the 
precise pictorial and other evidence available to us for re- 
constructing the stage of Shakespeare’s own Globe theatre. 
Both Southern and W. F. Rothwell stress what can now be 
accepted as fact, that public theatres in Shakespeare’s day 
were very beautiful, elaborately painted buildings. Yet 
Hodges, in a survey of reconstructions of Elizabethan stages 
since late Victorian times, raises the question whether our 
present-day views favoring a baroque-type of theatre are 
wholly trustworthy, influenced as they may be by the taste 
or inclinations of our generation. The late Victorians or 
Edwardians reconstructed a stage in cottage or inn-style; 
we prefer something gaudier, and justify it in terms of Inigo 
Jones, who really came into prominence a little after Shake- 
speare, and mainly in aristocratic circles. One of the most 
thought-provoking of the essays is the first one, “The open 
Stage: Elizabethan or Existentialist?” by G. R. Kernodle. 
He provides the healthy and necessary reminder that “the 
stages of the Renaissance were platform stages, but they all 
had very solid, three-dimensional symbols of order at the back 
of the open platform”. If actors on bare black platform 
stages suggest to us “our lonely terror of an empty sky”, 
such an effect is proper to a play like Waiting for Godot ; it 
may even be permissable in Hamlet, turning the hero into 
a terrifying, modern figure; but it certainly will distort and 
indeed impoverish the play as a whole, robbing it of its 
political setting and themes. In the Renaissance, men still 
shared a vision of cosmic order and human dignity, even if 
this vision began to be questioned. To do justice to Shake- 
speare in the theatre, we need both an open platform stage 
and a sense of the world-picture of his age. F. D. Hoeniger. 
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BRAVE NEW WORLD REVISITED: Aldous Huxley; 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 148; $3.50. 

The reader will find no repetition here of the brilliant 
satire of the original Brave New World, but rather a series 
of quietly chilling essays on the follies of the contemporary 
world. It is a far cry indeed from the hilarious if shocking 
test tube children of the earlier book. In his first chapter, 
measuring himself modestly against Orwell as a prophet 
he asserts, “it now looks as though the odds were more in 
favour of something like Brave New World than of some- 
thing like 1984.” 

This is a treatise and Jeremiad setting forth in his 
truly hair-raising fashion the probable results of our present 
course. The basic difficulty as he sees it if we refrain from 
destroying ourselves by the release of H-Bombs is that of 
over-population. In his series of related essays he expands 
his ideas on the implications involved in the government 
of unwieldy and ever-mushrooming masses for whom there 
can never be enough food. 

Orwell pictures Big Brother society using force as a 
weapon of control but Huxley gives us instead a picture 
of how much more effective mental control could be and 
indeed how it is used today. The hidden persuaders are with 
us. How responsible are the powers who use them and to 
whom? (Is the CBC a Good Thing? Read Huxley on the 
irresponsibility of advertizers.) 

Nor does he think adjustment to our sort of society good 
for mental health. “Uniformity and freedom are incompat- 
ible. Uniformity and mental health are incompatible too.” 

He is as ever, brilliantly pessimistic about the horrors of 
Over-organization and group living, but vouchsafes us one 
little ray of hope, ‘““Most men and women are probably 
decent enough and sensible enough to be trusted with the 
direction of their own destinies.”” He does not suggest how 
we are to maintain this opportunity in the face of the odds 
he has enumerated. 

The more youthful Huxley whose gift of prophecy was 
accompanied by a diabolical but zestful humour has given 
way to the Wise Old Sage who gives us our medicine straight. 
This book has none of the creative force of the original 
Brave New World nor is the subject matter new, but it is 
well organized by the master hand. ATK 


ASYLUM POEMS AND OTHERS: Heather Spears; 
Emblem Books, Toronto; pp. 11; $0.50. 

As ordinary words, “asylum” and “prison” may suggest 
very different things: the first protecting man from alien 
society and the second protecting society from alien 
man. Heather Spears’ Asylum Poems and others is (in a 
sense) about both asylums and prisons, and suggests no such 
ordinary distinction: the one keeps turning into the other 
and then back again. For the nurse of Now above Noise her 
room and the key in her hand are an asylum from the wards 
outside her; but her status as sane can also imprison her 
from the society of the mad and the asylum of love. The 
poems maintain a fragile poise between insider and outsider. 
Some of Mss Spears’ settings are literally institutional, but 
as a first step only; her keys, walls and escapes are closer 
than any place in the world, as the “other” poems show. 

When we think of the mad poem as a genre, we generally 
think of its lyric examples: Ophelia and Tom o’ Bedlam, or, 
more recently, the mad songs of Blake, Wordsworth, Clare, 
Carroll, Lear and Graves. Characteristic of the genre is the 
excessive image that means too much or the minimal image 
that refuses to mean anything at all. The closeness of Clare’s 

I hid my love in field and town 

Till e’en the breeze would knock me down; 
The bees seemed singing ballads o’er, 

The fly’s bass turned a lion’s roar, 
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and the distance of Wordsworth’s 
The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pass: 
I question things and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind, 

are two sides of the same coin. 

Unlike the writers of mad songs, Miss Spears never turns 
anything ‘‘to favour and to prettiness.” In fact, she is not 
a lyric but a meditative and even devotional poet; and this 
makes a big difference. Her images (like theirs) are obses- 
sively meaningful or meaningless, but they crowd together 
without song, although with plenty of assonance, allitera- 
tion and inverted rhyme. 

And head comes haunted, by all forms 

Afflicted, I feel their force is urgent, 

Denser, the unburning bulb’s indifferent 

Vague edge now intense is my invader. 

And chair was charged significance— 

Each leg meeting the large floor is tragic; 

Rage to change, shift somehow that thin 

Shape assails me, mind aches in its image. 
While affliction never becomes prettiness in these poems, it 
doesn’t always become anything else either. The long poem 
in five sections called My Love behind Walls is very pain- 
ful, but not much more than the raw material of pain, for all 
its intimacy and intensity. The “other” poems are equally 
intimate and intense. Miss Spears likes to take a limited set 
of images (usually of release and containment) and conduct 
them through one crisis after another, with the poet in the 
middle. The sonnet sequence, Variations on the Brink o} 
Change is a remarkable survey of what happens between 
brittle stone and liquid tree. There may be legitimate doubt 
whether Miss Spears writes finished poems, but she cer- 
tainly explores a rich mine. Milton Wilson. 


BRITAIN’S DISCOVERY OF RUSSIA, 1553-1815: M. S. 
Anderson; Macmillan; pp. viii, 245; $5.75. 

This is an important, useful and fascinating book. Dr. 
Anderson, Lecturer in International History at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, has rendered a 
great service to contemporary readers who are not convinced 
that the present “iron curtain” is all of the making of the 
Soviet Union, because this book reveals the abysmal ignor- 
ance concerning Russia, Russians and things Russian, on the 
part of Englishmen (and one may say, all Western 
Europeans) from the time of Chancellor’s first journey to 
Moscow in 1553 to the Congress of Vienna when Alexander 
I of Russia appeared as the arbiter of Europe. And, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, it is ignorance, now as then, that 
causes most misunderstanding between “East” and ‘‘West.” 

Although England did not lack in travellers to Russia 
from the Age of Elizabeth to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, these “had seldom a real command of the Russian 
language and seldom wished to achieve one” (p. 87). Thus 
most information about Russia was not only inaccurate, but 
what there was of it was almost continuously distorted and 
misinterpreted as it is, alas! today. 

British interest in Russia was motivated, of course, by 
trade, and public opinion was aroused whenever commercial 
interests were threatened. On the other hand whenever there 
were manifestations of Russia’s growing power, there was 
fear of and uncertainty about the giant in the East. Peter the 
Great was first viewed with suspicion, but later unduly and 
uncritically admired because “his policies were seen to be 
justified by the vulgar but inescapable criterion of practical 
success” (p. 74). The same was true about Catherine the 
Great, because of “the ultimate argument of success” 
(p. 105). Nevertheless, toward the end of her reign English- 
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men “were almost as far as ever from regarding the Russian 
people as civilized, and even the glittering achievements of 
the Tsaritsa had failed to persuade them that her country 
was in any real sense a part of Europe” (p. 142). 

Through the two-and-three-quarters centuries covered by 
this study there were in Anglo-Russian relations periods of 
close contact, of aloofness, as well as of crisis. The earliest 
period, from 1553 till 1649 when Moscovite Russia banished 
English merchants from the interior, seems to have been the 
closest; the rest of the seventeenth century was a period of 
remoteness; with Peter the Great came a revival of relations 
and interest which lasted through most of the eighteenth 
century, but the end of that century was marked by the 
crisis of 1791, when Pitt the Younger tried unsuccessfully to 
lead England into war with Russia, and the crisis that fol- 
lowed the second and third partitions of Poland, which 
aroused English public opinion notwithstanding the oft- 
repeated fact that the latter was a “popist” state. In all of 
this exposition, Dr. Anderson has presented a remarkable 
amount of material illustrating the changes in English public 
opinion. The more regrettable is the lack of any opinion on 
Russia during the Seven Years’ War when England was at war 
with Russia. But this seems to be the only serious omission. 

Throughout this long period the British “discovery” of 
Russia was a slow and uneven process. Yet at the end of it, 
in the words of Dr. Anderson, “it is remarkable how little, 
in many ways, the Englishman’s picture of Russia changed 
between the age of the Elizabethans and the second half of 
the nineteenth century. Great and almost unceasing cold, 
barbarous manners, ignorance and arbitrary violence—such 
had been the association of the word “Russia” in the minds 
of most people in the age of Elizabeth and the seventeenth 
century. Such these associations remained to many English- 
men until far into the Victorian age” (p. 235). To this one 
is tempted to add: even to this day! Leonid I. Strakhovsky. 





OXFORD ANNOUNCES A 
NOTABLE ADDITION TO 
CANADIAN 

HISTORICAL WRITING 


THE 
ST LAWRENCE 


By WILLIAM TOYE. An admirably written account 
of the history of the river from the Ice Age to the 
opening of the Seaway, encompassing much of the 
social history of early Canada. The author has made 
extensive use of firsthand sources and has included 
an interesting collection of excerpts from contem- 
porary journals, letters, books, and newspapers. The 
illustrations consist of line-drawings by LEo RAMPEN, 
and 32 pages of little-known engravings, paintings, 
and photographs. Here is popular history at its best. 
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